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EXPENSES 


the people of this country that it is properly the subject 

of official supervision. The history of the business 
shows that unless the companies conduct their business 
in such a manner as to give first consideration to the 
interests of the policyholders they sooner or later find 
themselves under scrutiny and attack by governmental 
agencies. Such inquiries arise because of complaints by 
insurance buyers, with the result that the companies are 
placed on the defensive—sometimes with reason, some- 
times without. 

At the last session of Congress a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
are monopolistic practices in any branch of business 
activity, and, if so, their effect upon the public. As part 
of this investigation the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is beginning a study of the life insurance busi- 
ness, with the primary purpose of determining the in- 
vestment policies of the companies and the effect of 
such policies upon the entire market of the country; 
but other features of the operation of life insurance 
companies will also be covered. 

While it is not certain that this inquiry will be extended 
to cover the fire-marine and casualty-surety fields, it is 
probable that these branches of the business will be in- 
cluded. This being so, the time seems appropriate to con- 
sider seriously any phases of the insurance business, as 
now conducted, which fairly may be open to adverse 
criticism. 


ie poogie of « in all of its branches affects so vitally 


High Expenses 


The expenses of operation of stock fire companies 
constitute a most vulnerable point for attack. The ratio 
of expenses to premiums has substantially increased, 
and in 1937 they consumed about 48% of the premiums 
written. It must be remembered that during the period 
that expenses have been increasing average rates have 
been steadily lowered, and that total premium volume 
is now much smaller than it was at the peak in the late 
20s. This means that the necessary expenses of opera- 
tion are spread over a smaller base, and this alone ac- 
counts for a considerable part of the increase in the 
expense ratio. 

The current expense ratio is favorably affected 
by the large increase in automobile business, on which 
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And Their Cure 


commissions are lower than on other lines. It is a 
question whether any company writing fire lines alone 
could operate today at an expense ratio of less than 
50%. From time to time in past years tabulations have 
been published in this paper analyzing in detail the ex- 
penses of groups of fire insurance companies, ranging 
from those writing premiums of $1,000,000 or less to 
the largest carriers. In 1916 total expenses were about 
37% (eleven points lower than in 1937) and the in- 
crease, aside from Federal taxes which are consider- 
ably higher, was principally in acquisition cost and 
home office salaries. 


Too Many Agents 


How can expenses be reduced? Probably some 
improvement can be made in the general overhead ex- 
pense, but the main trouble is in the acquisition cost, by 
which we mean all compensation to agents and brokers, 
plus field supervisory expenses. Any one familiar with 
the business knows that the heart of the acquisition cost 
problem is that the total commission income is spread 
too thin ; that a horde of ill-equipped agents and brokers 
takes commissions away from those agents who make 
a lifelong study of their business and are best equipped 
adequately to service the public. To illustrate: about 
18,000 brokers have been licensed in the State of New 
York for the current year, not including agents’ licenses. 
If these hangers-on (who correspond to the part-time 
life insurance agents who formerly were a very disturb- 
ing factor, but who now have largely disappeared) were 
eliminated and the agents and brokers justly entitled 
to the entire commission income received it, there is no 
question that the real agents and brokers could make 
more money on a lower scale of commission; that this 
saving could be reflected in lower rates, to the benefit 
of all policyholders, and the business as a whole put on 
a sounder basis. These remarks apply to the entire 
business, but part of the problem has to do with those 
sections of the country in which the whole commission 
schedule is manifestly too high. 

There are other practices in the business which are 
not readily defensible, but without doubt the question 
of expenses is the most important one requiring cor- 


rection. 
A.M. B. 








INVESTMENT PRACTICES 


AST month, in the Octo- 
ber edition, appeared a 
study of the investment 
programs of stock fire and 
casualty insurance companies 


and an individual tabulation Real Estate and 


of the classification of ad- Mortgages ...... 
mitted assets of about two Bonds 
hundred of the larger stock Government ...... 


companies. We were also able State and 
to present a table showing the 
trend in investment policy be- 
tween 1931 and 1937—an in- 
crease in cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment bondholdings made 
possible principally through 
the relative reduction in 
holdings of all other classes 
of bonds. 


Railroad 


Stocks 


a RN ai Ah ss dice 
In this issue we present a Reiiread 
similar tabulation of the as- Public Utility 
set classification of over one Misrelieusous 


hundred mutual companies, 
divided almost equally be- 
tween fire and casualty car- 
riers. The supporting table 
of fire company statistics ap- 
pears on page 480 and that 
covering casualty companies on page 481. 

The same general differences between the fire and 
casualty mutual companies exist as were noted in the 
stock field, but in lesser degree. The casualty mutuals, 
as a group, own more bonds and fewer stocks than the 
fire mutuals but the difference in such holdings is rela- 
tively small in comparison to the rather wide variations 
between stock fire and casualty companies. 


Cash 


Stock and Mutual Position 


The managements of mutual companies have in gen- 
eral invested a larger percentage of assets in bonds, the 
corresponding ratios of mutual and stock companies 
being 60% and 37% in the fire field and 64% and 
51% in the casualty field. Relatively stockholdings of 
the mutuals are materially less than such holdings by 
stock companies, the ratios being 11% and 44% in the 
fire field and 6% and 20% in the casualty. Most notable 
difference in the stockholdings is the very natural al- 
most complete absence of insurance stocks held by mu- 
tual carriers and the relative importance of such hold- 
ings particularly in the stock fire field. The mutual 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED 
ASSETS 


Municipal ....... 
Public Utility... ii 
Miscellaneous ..... 

Total Bonds........ 


Insurance ........ 


Total Steces ....... 
Agents’ Balances.... 
Other Assets ....... 


of MUTUAL COMPANIES 


carriers have larger relative 
holdings in real estate and 
mortgages but also relatively 


Mutual Mutual larger cash balances. 


Fire Casualty In general the companies, 
both stock and mutual, have 
me 12.4 7.1 followed sound investment 
principles and most of them 
Kies 22.5 314 maintain a high degree of 
diversification and unusual 
Lae 13.0 8.8 liquidity in their invested 
9 ike 8.3 77 assets. 
ve 12.1 11.1 
cals 4.0 5.0 Investments and Liabilities 
oh 59.9 64.0 
In reviewing the exhibit 
showing the classification of 
-. 13 1.0 admitted assets of the indi- 
4s 22 06 vidual companies or in inter- 
. 12 03 preting the investment prac- 
25 09 tices of any company, one 
ca 42 27 very important point should 
ai 114 56 be kept in mind—the relation 
ee 10.1 15.1 of such investments to out- 
7 4.9 67 standing liabilities. A com- 
13 13 pany may have a higher than 


average percentage of assets 
invested in real estate, in 
common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversifi- 
cation and even greater liquidity in relation to outstand- 
ing liabilities than another company with a more normal 
diversification of assets but larger liabilities. For this 
reason we have included additional columns in our de- 
tailed exhibit showing the amount of liabilities and 
their ratio to admitted assets. 

The margin of assets over liabilities is very impor- 
tant in judging a company’s conservatism or lack of it 
in selecting investments. This is amply illustrated by 
the extreme fluctuations of the securities markets in 
recent years and the very wide and often rapid changes 
in surplus position. In fact fluctuations were so severe 
that beginning with December 31, 1931 the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners adopted vary- 
ing methods of averaging market quotations of stocks 
and did not return to the use of actual market quota- 
tions until December 31, 1934. Bonds amply secured 
and not in default have been carried for several years 
at amortized values. Specific details on the various val- 
uation methods adopted during the above period are 
fully outlined in the introduction to Best’s Insurance 
Reports. 
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NEWS 








N the year 1930, we ran an article by G. Hirschfeld 
[°: the German Social Insurance System. This article, 
critical in nature as will be seen following, was of 
course written three years before Hitler and his party 
came to power. Germany, at that time, was still a so- 
cialist Republic, experimenting in larger and larger de- 
gree with the old Robinhood idea of soaking the rich, 
and giving to the poor. The social insurance system 
described by Mr. Hirschfeld was strikingly similar to 
our own Social Security Act, plus our present system of 
unemployment relief, P.W.A., and so forth. The gov- 
ernment, in its efforts to be popular with the masses, 
was giving out far more money than it could possibly 
hope to raise by taxation, even though taxes were ex- 
traordinarily heavy. The parallel to this country at the 
present time is therefore striking. 
ut more interesting than that are the thoughts ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hirschfeld as to where the road was 
leading. Says he, “Jt is also clear that if such steps are 
not taken (he refers to reduction of expenses and more 
businesslike administration) the reactionary movement 
of industry, of business and of every employer in gen- 
eral will gain ground.” Yet he closes his articles with: 
“It is probable, however, that the German Social In- 
surance System will enter into a period of rationaliza- 
tion, thus reducing expenses to a reasonable level.” 


Reaction 


How far wrong this guess of the future was, we know 
today. For the German Republic did not “rationalize” 
its free money system, it did not substitute sound busi- 
ness and economics in its bid for votes. And the re- 
action of business and ultimately the whole country, was 
hardly of such nature that it could be called “gaining 
ground.” The reaction was so terrific that it liquidated 
the German Republic, and set up a military dictatorship 
that has endured ever since. 

Many people in this country have a wrong idea of the 
Hitler government in Germany because of the words 
taken as a title by the party—‘ National Socialists.” In 
this country the Socialist party has always been a 
party of radicalism, exceeded only by the Communists. 
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~ INSECURITY 


Because of the fact that the German Nazi party des- 
cribes itself as “National Socialists” many here have 
believed it to be a radical (i.e. a “Socialist’”) party. 
Nothing, of course, could be farther from the truth, 
and with such an erroneous idea it is impossible to 
understand what has happened in many European 
countries. The German National Socialist party, of 
which Hitler was always the head, was an _ ultra- 
conservative party—the leader in the reactionary move- 
ment to all the Socialistic-Communistic experiments 
of the German Republic. Translated into terms that 
are somewhat equivalent to those used in this coun- 
try, the party’s position would be much more con- 
servative than our own Republican party. Perhaps its 
nearest equivalent to us would be the die-hard Repub- 
licanism that exists in certain small communities. The 
anti-radical nature of the party can best be shown by 
two of its first acts upon coming into power: labor 
unions were abolished by law, and the right to strike 
was not only taken away, but made a criminal offense. 
That is why Germany has had no “labor problems” 
since. 


Retrospection 


Bearing in mind that the reaction in Germany was 
by the extreme conservatives, Mr. Hirschfeld’s com- 
ments (those of a German writing when the Republic 
was still in power) are more than interesting. His guess 
that the government would put itself on a more reason- 
able basis was very wide of the mark; thoughtful 
Americans are wondering if prophesies that our own 
government would adopt a sound economic policy are 
not equally incorrect. And the force of the reaction that 
was being built, evidently far surpassed the wildest 
dreams of those who were dealing with it at the time. 


Continued on next page 
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SOCIAL SECURITY—Continued 


Mr. Hirschfeld’s article reprinted from our 1930 edi- 
tion, follows, together with a few annotations by the 
editor : 


“Of the 27 billion marks or about $6,430,000,000 which rep- 
resent the annual budget of the German political economy on 
account of authorities, public institutions and official social in- 
surance bodies, not less than 9 billion marks or about $2,143,- 
000,000 refer to the so called “Sozial Etat” but without its ad- 
ministrative expenses. The levy of the corresponding amount 
of taxes has brought about an opposition against the structure 
of the German system of social insurance which may lead to 
revolutionalizing measures. (Ed— our Social Security Act 
levies the highest taxes in our history.) It has been variously 
pointed out that the taxes are only bearable if wages come 
down; in this case, social needs would have to be cared for 
entirely by the federal bodies, namely out of those taxes. Or 
high wages should be either maintained or introduced, and in 
this case the social taxation should be abolished, the individual 
caring for his needs out of his own funds. The former system 
is more and more applied in Soviet Russia, and the latter in the 
United States, at least there are distinct traces of such: ten- 
dencies. But the combination between the highest possible wages 
on one side and heavy taxation on account of the “Sozial Etat” 
on the other side, it is said, must break down sooner or later. 


Social Budget 


“The German social budget is composed of sickness insur- 
ance, disability insurance, unemployment insurance, general 
welfare and providing for the war veterans, not to mention 
subordinated branches such as accident, employment-insurance, 
etc. While it is admitted that social insurance cannot be 
abolished from one day to another, or high wages introduced 
immediately, it is maintained, nevertheless, that the increase in 
social insurance is beyond all normal development; in other 
words, that considerable savings could be effected. There is, 
for instance, sickness insurance; the number of insured has 
grown from 16,500,000 in 1914 to more than 22,000,000 today, 
and the number of members of the family of the insured 
(who are automatically included) from 4,000,000 to approxi- 
mately 15,000,000. More cases of actual sickness are reported 
on account of the higher average age, and most of all, people 
are, in view of the facilities granted, more willing to get 
sick and less willing to care for their health in a proper way. 
In other words, “sickness is socialized’ and the “medical art 
individualized.” (Ed.—a proposal to “socialize” our medicine 
is now before Congress,) Of 45,000 free physicians some 
35,000 are working hand in hand with social insurance where 
about 15,000 or 20,000 would well meet the demand. So that 
by now it has become a real problem for the average physician 
to get patients under the social insurance law. Physicians, 
dentists, etc. receive about 600,000,000 marks out of their in- 
surance practice whereas only 250,000,000 marks would be 
needed in case of an official medical service. While the govern- 
ment has taken some steps to reduce expenditure, such reform 
is not likely to go very far since it is not radical enough. 
Here are some of the expenses: Direct support (cash) has 
since 1914 increased from 204 to 730 billion marks, medical 
fees from 123 to 520 million, medicaments from 63 to 250 
million, administrative expenses from 50 to 134 million or the 
total from 548 to 2,050 million marks which is equivalent to 
$130,000,000 and $488,000,000, respectively. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“More confounding still is the development of unemploy- 
ment insurance which was introduced in 1927. The number 
of unemployed was at that time estimated at around 800,000. 
But 2 years later the number had risen already to 1,600,000 and 
it is expected that the present year will see a new record 
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with about 2,400,000, a. figure that would involve the expendj- 
ture of more or less 2,400,000,000 marks or approximately 
$570,000,000. Where is all the money to come from? The 
contributions to unemployment insurance cover only about 
half of the expenditure while the other half has to be sup- 
plied by the federal government as well as by the local 
authorities, the former providing about 750 million and the 
latter 450 million marks (Ed.—here it has come from bor- 
rowing—22 billions in seven years). 

“Unemployment insurance in Germany has by far outgrown 
its original scope, first because of the enormous extent of 
unemployment, and second, because the letter of the law is 
frequently misinterpreted, if not misused. (Ed.—Charges that 
relief money in U. S. is used for political purposes have 
become a commonplace, even in the Senate.) Today, even 
seasonal unemployment is included in the insurance system; 
furthermore, no’ investigations are made whether the applicant 
who is out of work is really in needy circumstances. No 
wonder, then, that unemployment insurance is by many con- 
sidered a fine opportunity to make some extra money. There 
is no doubt that through careful control and wise, i.e., cautious 
restriction the expenditure could be cut by some 400 million 
marks. 


Disability Insurance 


“The same is true of disability insurance where total ex- 
penditure has risen from 243 million marks in 1913 to 1,315 
million in 1929, that is an: increase of about 450%. The con- 
tribution out of the federal budget to disability insurance 
amounts for the current year to approximately 487 million 
marks or $116,000,000. A’ sound development in disability in- 
surance is opposed to a tendency to extend the scope of this 
particular insurance to fields which as such do not belong 
into the category of disability insurance. For instance, there 
is a stipulation authorizing the financial. support in cases 
where disability does not exist but is threatening as a con- 
sequence of an existing disease. Such a stipulation may be 
advisable in times of insufficient sickness insurance but it is 
not justified in view of the extensive sickness insurance scheme, 
in view of an unemployment which is so far without a parallel 
and, finally, in view of the financial crisis in Germany. 


Summary 


“Tt is clear from the conditions which exist in the three 
aforementioned insurance branches that. considerable savings 
could be effected. It is also clear that, if such steps are not 
taken, the reactionary movement of industry, of business and 
of every employer in general (which has been mentioned be- 
fore) will gain ground. For the continued increase in the 
federal budget, the constantly rising expenditures for social 
insurance can be paid for only by the people, or rather out 
of their pockets. Since the latter are complaining already about 
the high taxation, it is not probable that they will accept any 
further rise without a vivid protest against taxation first, and 
against the whole scheme of social insurance, second. It is at 
this point where the policy of effecting the largest possible 
savings in social insurance expenditure gains real importance. 
Because if they cannot be effected and if these expenditures 
keep on rising to unexpected heights, there probably remains 
only the alternative of either increasing taxation, introducing 
low wages and handling the whole affair of social insurance 
over to the federal government. or of paying high wages, 
abolishing social insurance and letting the individual workman 
or employe take care of his own needs and affairs.—It # 
probable, however, that the German social insurance system 
will enter into a period of rationalization and thus reduce e%- 
penses to a reasonable level.” 
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MONOPOLY 
FREE COMPETITION 


TATE fund monopolies of workmen’s 

compensation insurance are not in the 

public interest, are in conflict with 
American principles, and will prove to 
ie less economical than the publicly 
regulated competition of insurance com- 
uties, Major William P. Cavanaugh, as- 
dtant general solicitor of the claims 
jwreau, Association of Casualty and 

Surety Executives, told the International 
Asociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
ad Commissions in convention in 
(harleston, West Virginia. 

The speaker emphasized at the outset 
that when he referred to the term “state 
fund,” he was discussing the monopolistic 
sate fund—“a fund maintained and ad- 
ministered by the same board or com- 
mission that adjudicates claims against 
the fund”—as distinguished from the 
sate fund that is not monopolistic and 
does not, therefore, exclude the competi- 
tin of private companies. 

‘The state funds,” Major Cavanaugh 
aid, “are dependent upon the experience 
of the private carriers for all their needs, 
ad when they have departed from the 
principles developed by long experience 
nthe field of private insurance, they 
lave run into much of the difficulty that 
has beset them. Private insurance of 
the compensation risk is adequately and 
tlectively supervised by the public au- 
thorities and must be responsive to the 
oders and direction of such authority. 
fntirely contrary is the situation when 
the public authority responsible for pass- 
ig upon the claims of employees and the 
labilities of employers is also the admin- 
strator of the state fund from which 
sich payments are made. 


Primary Objection 


“A primary objection of casualty in- 
surance companies to the establishment 
of a state fund monopoly of workmen’s 
ee insurance is that it would 
toniiscate a line of their business. But 
ty have sound reasons for objecting 
iso that such an insurance monopoly 
Snot in the public interest and is in 
conflict with American principles. All 
Monopolies are frought with abuses. And 
government monopolies are particularly 
dangerous. Private monopolies are sub- 
Jet to check, supervision and control 
critical government agencies, whereas 
governmental operations in the field of 
‘onomic enterprise are, comparatively, 
supervised and uncontrolled, and there 

been an appalling growth of this type 
of governmental activity. 
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Regulated Competition 


“Preferable to any form of monopoly 
in the field of insurance is publicly 
regulated competition; competition in 
service between all types of insurance 
carriers, and competition in meeting the 
particular needs of each insured between 
different types of insurance. Such com- 
petition develops and maintains efficiency, 
of benefit to all of the public affected. 

“The experience for many years has 
clearly demonstrated that even though 
there may be some small increase in ex- 
pense due to competition, such expense 
is more than offset by the increase in 
efficiency resulting from competition. 
And, on the other hand, the exceptionally 
low expenses boasted of by the monopolis- 
tic state funds are not due to true economy 
but to exemption from taxes, allocation 
of parts of their expenses to other 
branches of government and inadequate 
provision for such essential services as 
claim adjustments, payroll audits, safety 
inspections and the like. 

“Moreover, it is almost a certainty, 
as demonstrated in some states, that while 
under a monopolistic State fund doubtless 
there might be an immediate reduction 
in the cost of compensation insurance, 
owing to the removal of competition and 
acquisition cost, such reduction would 
be temporary only, and would be fol- 
lowed by an ever increasing burden of 
expense to industry together with a less- 
ening of efficiency in the prompt payment 
of claims and in service looking to acci- 
dent prevention. 


General Objection 


“Experience with the monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation insurance funds 
in this country has more than confirmed 
the general objections to monopoly. With 
individual exceptions in some particulars, 
which serve only to confirm the rule, all 
of such funds have: 

(1) Been slow and indifferent in pro- 
viding inspections for accident prevention, 
and such safety work as some of them 
only have eventually provided has been 
skimped and comparatively inefficient. 

“(2) Their claim procedure has been 
cumbered with red-tape, excessively bur- 
densome to claimants; they have been 
slow pay; and they have not sufficiently 


followed up ‘live cases,’ either to see 
that the injured actually get all that 
is due them and when it is due them or 
to prevent impositions and overpayments. 

“(3) Their rating methods have not 
assured an equitable distribution of the 
cost or been conducive to accident pre- 
vention, which faults have been aggra- 
vated by improper classifications and fail- 
ure to audit payrolls; in some cases, 
special industries have been improperly 
favored; and quite generally they have 
sought popularity by inadequate rates in 
good times, thereby entailing the im- 
position of oppressive and inequitably 
high rates in periods of depression based 
upon experience and the incurred losses. 

“(4) As departments of government, 
dependent upon political influences, they 
have suffered from inadequate appropria- 
tions for the administrative services es- 
sential to efficient operation. 

“Each of these points is amply illus- 
trated by repeated matters of record; and 
in nearly every state where a monopolistic 
state fund exists, the faults complained 
of have increased rather than diminished. 


Private Record 


“For the past quarter of a century 
private insurance companies have dis- 
charged their obligations effectively in 
the public interest, both toward the em- 
ployer and the employee. The standards 
of safety established and maintained by 
the insurance companies in the industrial 
field will always remain a magnificent 
example of humanitarian effort which 
has steadily grown in scope and ef- 
fectiveness. It has not been duplicated 
under the plan of monopolistic state 
funds. In the difficult field of claim 
service, this entire difficult problem has 
been developed by the insurance industry 
with a minimum of delay and on a basis 
of complete fairness to all concerned. In 
the field of industrial health and research 
and that of occupational disease touched 
upon by the compensation system—which 
is the entire field of the well-being of the 
employee—the competitive system has re- 
quired the insurance carrier worthy of 
remaining in business to strive contin- 
ually to maintain and develop those high 
standards to which both the employee and 
the employer are entitled in the adminis- 
tration of the compensation law.” 
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COOPERATIVE 


by LOUIS H. PINK 


HE UNITED STATES is not so far 

behind Europe in the development of 

consumer cooperatives as is generally 
believed. On the other side of the ocean, 
particularly in Great Britain, Sweden 
and other Scandinavian countries, the 
cooperative movement has attained great 
momentum and is an important factor 
to be reckoned with in industry. Factories, 
farms and means of transportation as 
well as huge warehouses and stores for 
distributing goods to the public are owned 
and operated by cooperatives wth mem- 
bers running up into the millions. 

The United States has been a less 
fertile field for the growth of the co- 
operative movement, perhaps because we 
are a new country. We have offered 
greater scope for adventure in business 
and small savings have meant less to the 
general public. Nevertheless some notable 
efforts have been made and in some fields 
of cooper ration we lead the world. The 
cooperative stores formerly scattered 
throughout the villages of New England 
and the central states will bring back 
memories to those of the older generation. 
The Finns and other Scandinavian im- 
migrants have done something with co- 
operative housing and bakeries. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
sponsored and erected two outstanding 
model tenements in the City of New 
York on a cooperative plan, one with 
the personal financial help of the Gov- 
ernor of this state. There are chains of 
cooperative restaurants. The cooperative 
efforts of the farmers of the Northwest 
in raising, storing, and marketing their 
produce has been an eventful, if not an 
entirely happy, phase in our economic 
history. Farmers’ granges cover most of 
the country and exercise wide political 
as well as economic power. 


Cooperative Banking and Insurance 


But the most important and successful 
experiment in the field of cooperation is 
in insurance and banking. This is not 
generally appreciated by the public per- 
haps because the insurance cooperatives 
are called “mutual insurance companies” 
and the cooperative banks are called 
“mutual savings banks.” The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Homes from Loss by Fire, which was 
organized in March, 1752, is the oldest 
insurance carrier operating continuously 
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MOVEMENT 


in the United States. This is a mutual 
company. There are numerous mutuals 
in New England and along the Atlantic 
seaboard which are more than one hun- 
dred years old, which are of unquestioned 
soundness and have created honorable rec- 
ords. Two of these, the Suffolk County 
Mutual Insurance Company founded in 
1836 and the Glen Cove Mutual Insurance 
Company, founded in 1837, are domiciled 
in the State of New York. 

Mutual insurance has achieved great 
volume and usefulness in the field of life 
insurance. The largest life companies in 
the country are mutuals and approxi- 
mately ninety-five per cent of the life 
insurance written in the State of New 
York is through the mutual companies. 


Fire Cooperatives 


But it is the fire mutuals which begat: 
the cooperative movement in the United 
States. A hundred years ago—a quarter 
of a century before the Rochdale 
Pioneers, a group of weavers in England, 
opened their little store, distributed com- 
modities to their members, and began 
the modern cooperative movement on the 
continent—cooperative fire companies had 
begun to multiply and flourish in the 
United States. They came into being 
because there was an urgent need for 
fire protection in the farming communi- 
ties and small villages which could not 
be met by the established companies. In 
the beginning these small cooperatives 
were groups of farmer neighbors operat- 
ing in a very limited territory., The same 
communal. spirit that drew ‘the farmers 
and their families together for quilt- 
ing and husking bees and barn raisings 
inspired common _ protection against the 
danger of fire which left in its wake so 
many families wholly destitute. It is from 
these small beginnings that the great 
movement for mutual insurance in this 
country has grown. 

There are now said to be almost 2,000 
mutual fire companies with about 3,000,000 
members. Mutual savings banks of this 
state have assets of more than $6,000,- 
000,000. Mutual life insurance companies 
authorized to do business in New York 
have assets of about $22,000,000,000. The 
savings banks and the life companies 
came through the depression retaining 


their strong financial position and the 
confidence of the public to an unusual 
degree. 


The phenomenal growth of business 
shown by the mutual. companies, except- 
ing in the life field, has not been at the 
expense of the stock companies. The 
stock fire and casualty companies have 
also grown and flourished and do a 
much larger volume of business than 
the mutual companies. 

The nature of all insurance is es- 
sentially mutual because whether _ the 
carrier is of the so-called mutual or of 
the stock company type, the fundamental 
principle is that the many contribute 
small amounts and set up a common fund 
to pay the losses of the few. Insurance, 
whether stock or mutual, is the American 
version of the cooperative method of 
doing things. 


Right of Assessment 


One of the fundamental differences 
between stock and mutual insurance which 
has existed in the past seems in the way 
of being bridged. The stock plan ai- 
fords safety through capital funds which 
can be drawn upon for the benefit of 
policyholders and creditors in case of 
need. The mutuals depend to an ap- 
preciable extent upon the right of 
assessing their members. It has seldom 
been necessary for the stronger mutuals 
to levy assessments. In our Liquidation 
3ureau we find that when assessments 
are levied in the case of the companies 
which have failed it is extremely difficult 
to collect them. People who have paid 
for insurance resent being called upon 
to contribute again and do everything 
they can to avoid making good on the 
assessment. They seem to consider it an 
imposition and not a free contract. The 
present trend in mutual insurance seems 
to be to accumulate surplus funds sufh- 
ciently large so that assessments will not 
be required. While mutual casualty com- 
panies have not been permitted to issue 
non-assessable policies in New York 
State, the new Code which we expect 
to present to the Legislature at the com- 
ing session does permit the issuance of 
such policies under certain safeguards 
While this tendency is away from the old 
theory of mutual insurance, it is worthy 
of trial and may prove to be for the best 
interests of the companies and_policy- 
holders alike. } 

In order to assist those mutual fire 
and casualty companies which desire to 
issue non-assessable policies, and whose 
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charters contain provisions for doing 
so, the New York Department has 
thought it well, in revising the Insur- 
ance Law, to increase the safeguards 
against possible loss to members of mu- 
uals issuing such policies. It therefore 
has recommended to the Legislature that 
mutual fire and casualty companies be 
permitted to issue non-assessable policies 
if they maintain a guaranty fund equal 
at least to the minimum capital required 
of domestic stock companies authorized 
to do the same kind or kinds of insur- 
ance, In the case of a mutual fire com- 
sany this guaranty or permanent surplus 
would have to be at least $250,000. The 
same principle would apply to mutual 
casualty companies. Varying amounts of 
minimum capital are required of stock 
casualty companies, depending on the 
kind or kinds of business to be trans- 
ated, and therefore the guaranty or 
germanent surplus of mutual casualty 
companies issuing non-assessable policies 
would vary accordingly. The minimum 
guaranty fund would be $100,000 for any 
me of several small lines, and the maxi- 
mum would be $1,800,000 for a company 
writing all casualty lines. 

These requirements are intended to 
substitute a definite fund, similar to a 
stock. company’s capital, for the con- 
tingent surplus or fund which lies in the 
assessment privilege contained in mutual 
policies. 

The proposed New York law also 
provides that fire, marine and casualty 
mutuals issuing non-assessable policies 
deposit with either the New York Insur- 
ance Department, or have on deposit with 
the supervising officer of their home 
States, at least $250,000 in eligible securi- 
ties. It is felt that these provisions will 
permit further experimentation in the 
non-assessable field but with adequate 
safeguards. They will give the com- 
panies the option to continue on the as- 
sssable plan if they so desire. 


Room for Mutual and Stock 


In his book, “Insurance, Its Theory and 
Practice in the United States,” A. H. 
Mowbray speaks of a mutual insurance 
company as a “cooperative organization, 
operated solely, in theory at least, for the 
benefit of the members.” Largely speaking, 
this is true, although the officers and man- 
agers of mutual companies have an in- 
terest in making them successful for the 
same reason that we all hope to reap 
inancial reward from performing a task 
well. This is a perfectly proper human 
ambition particularly if its realization 
brings with it benefit to others. In the 
case of many of the smaller local mutuals, 
where someone acts as secretary of the 
organization in his spare time, the abstract 
heory of mutuality and cooperation very 
tearly approach realization. 

[have little patience with those in the 
mutual field who decry the stocks or 
with the officials of stock companies who 
‘ampaign against mutual insurance. There 
Sneed for both, there is ample room 
‘or both to grow and flourish. The pres- 
tice of two types of management, for 
that is really what it is, is wholesome 
ind brings into the business a certain 
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amount of keen competition which has 
a tendency to keep the insurance business 
on its toes. 

In trying to find a way out of the 
milk problem in New York State, Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman in his annual 
report to the Legislature this year recom- 
mended state encouragement of consumer 
cooperatives as “yardsticks for the 
measurement of fair and just distribution 
costs.” The presence of stock and non- 
stock companies is beneficial to the as- 
sureds because they profit from the 


progress resulting from competition. The 
factory mutuals, for instance, pioneered 





Blank-Stoller. 


in expert engineering advice and _ in- 
spection service to their member-policy- 
holders and the great work they did not 
only decreased the hazards of industries 
insured with them, and increased the 
safety of the employees of those indus- 
tries, but led to the formation of the 
Factory Insurance Association by the 
stock companies which has also played an 
important part in the safety campaign. 
Thus competition resulted in increased 
safety and lower insurance costs for the 
entire public. 


Recrimination Undesirable 


It would be as impossible to say 
whether the stocks are better than the 
mutuals or the mutuals better than the 
stocks as it would be to determine 
whether red is a better color than blue. 
Each type has its work to do in its own 
way. It is just as bad for the mutuals 
and the stocks to belittle and bedevil each 
other, thus calling down doubt and dis- 
trust on the whole industry, as it is for 
a political party to wage a primary fight, 
based on name calling, personalities and 
recrimination, before a general election. 

There is plenty of business for all. 
Despite the great advance that insurance 
has made in the last quarter century there 
are still many fields to conquer and we 
are only at the threshold of business 
development. Both branches of the in- 


surance business should endeavor to im- 
prove the service, extend the boundaries 
of insurance and secure new business 
rather than merely take it away from 
one another. There has been some 
criticism voiced of the recent advertise- 
ment of a mutual company, “Don’t Re- 
new Your Car Insurance.” It probably 
would have been better psychology to ap- 
peal to the two-thirds of drivers who are 
not insured rather than place the emphas's 
on switching insurance which has already 
heen placed. 


Mutual Objectives 


What are the objectives of mutual in- 
surance? They are the same as of all 
forms of insurance. First of all, not 
technical, but actual and undoubted sol- 
vency; second, service; third, courtesy 
to the public. The management of a 
company is far more important than the 
type. A good mutual is safe and a good 
stock company is safe. Gambling and 
selfishness have wrecked more com- 
panies of both kinds than any other evil 
of the business and it simply cannot be 
tolerated in insurance. Those who hope 
to make money from quick turnovers 
and from the use of other people’s funds 
should go into some other line of busi- 
ness. Most of the trouble with mutuals 
that I have experienced has been with 
small companies operated by a few in- 
dividuals who are not interested so much 
in giving service as in creating a job 
for themselves, their relatives and 
friends. Such groups take everything 
out of the business that they can and put 
very little in. 

Mutuals have also sometimes erred in 
seeking to grow too rapidly. Many of 
those that did not survive were started 
by promoters seeking to create for them- 
selves a profitable managership or other 
position in quick time. These companies, 
and fortunately they are very few in 
proportion, are, of course, not really 
mutuals at all and I would think that this 
great organization of yours might well 
be more alert in using its great power for 
the prevention of this type of racketeering 
which injures the good name of mutual 
insurance as a whole. 

The underlying purpose and spirit of 
the cooperative movement is equality 
and fair dealing between men. It seeks 
to extend to the economic field that 
equality which now exists in political 
life in this great country. In these days 
when country is arrayed against country, 
class against class, race against race, and 
even government against business and 
business against government, the message 
of friendly cooperation and good will 
brought by cooperative enterprise is un- 
usually precious. 

Insurance as a whole, whether stock 
or mutual, is a cooperative enterprise not 
confined to any particular state or group 
of states, but national and even inter- 
national in character. In these trying 
times particularly, we who are engaged 
in insurance should dedicate ourselves 
to the promotion of equality of oppor- 
tunity in business, the saving of human 
and property values, and the spread of 
good will and brotherhood among men. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 





Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
Trenton, N. J. Capital $1,000,000.00 Chartered 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 


= 
Sussex Fire Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 
Capital $1,000,000.00 





WRITING FIRE AND ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


Since organization this Group has paid losses in excess of 
Two Hundred Million Dollars 


Represented by leading insurance agents throughout the country 


DEPARTMENTS: 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TRENTON MONTREAL 


€ 
92 William Street Incorporated New York 


Insurance Underwriters 


MANAGER 
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of LIABILITY INSURANCE 


by E. W. SAWYER 


Assistant General Counsel 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


IFTY years ago industry begat liabil- 

ity insurance. The faltering steps of 

the carriers as they cautiously trod 
the unfamiliar path of employers’ liability 
insurance, soon became a confident march. 
That march has carried forward the 
frontiers of liability insurance faster and 
farther than has been accomplished in a 
like period by any other branch of in- 
surance. 

During that half century the frontiers 
of liability insurance have seen much im- 
portant action. There have been few 
periods in which the frontiers were not 
under attack ; and such periods have been 
brief. There have been even fewer peri- 
ods when the expanding volume of busi- 
ness and the increasing complexities of 
industry and life permitted the frontiers 
to become inactive. Defending one fron- 
tier from attack by outside forces, push- 
ing forward another frontier by con- 
structive development, marking time on 
a third frontier because of weakness 
within, those who have lived with the 
business have found action in unlimited 
variety, action which has provided liabil- 
ity insurance with a zest entirely absent 
in other types of insurance. 

No period in the fifty years has of- 
fered more interesting action than the 
present. However inured by experience 
he may be, any man can today find inter- 
esting activity on our frontiers, whether 

taste be constructive advancement, 
combatting reactionary tendencies within, 
or vigorously repelling attacks from the 
outside. 

To the extent which time will permit 
I purpose to review some of the major 
activities now in progress and some of 
the ideas now being considered on the 
frontiers of liability insurance. 


Automobile Insurance 


Let us turn first to the activities in the 
automobile insurance field. The first re- 
vision of the standard policy provisions 
now in process. There are many 
changes in the provisions but the most of 
them are editorial. The major substan- 
tive changes, with the exception of pro- 
Posed additional provisions which I shall 
mention later, are the inclusion of cov- 
‘rage without charge of utility trailers 
wed with private passenger automobiles, 
and the liberalizing of the definition of 
commercial use to meet more closely the 
needs of the insured. Both changes 
broaden the automobile cover. 
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Last year at Grand Rapids I addressed 
this group, the subject being “New 
Methods of Underwriting Automobile 
Insurance.” I suggested the possibilities 
of the use of a single limit of liability 
per accident rather than separate limits 
for bodily injury and for property dam- 
age liability. Since then a precedent has 
been established. The One Thousand Dol- 
lar Policy, promulgated by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, incorporates that principle. This 
policy has little appeal to the automobile 
owner because the premium saving is 
small in relation to the sacrifice of pro- 
tection, and because it affords no protec- 
tion against the requirements of a finan- 
cial responsibility law. It has little to 
recommend it to the carrier because such 
appeal as it has is to the automobile 
owner of low economic status. Accident 
frequency is greater among operators 
with low earning capacity. However, ap- 
proval of a formula by which rates for 
bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility may be converted into a single rate 
for a blanket cover is a step in the right 
direction and opens the way for the de- 
velopment of blanket liability contracts. 


Awards and Penalties 


At Grand Rapids I also suggested con- 
sideration of a system of awards and 
penalties as a part of the rate structure, 
to stimulate safe driving and to apportion 
more equitably the cost of insurance. 
During the past year much has happened. 
The National Bureau brought forth its 
“Careful Driver Award Plan.” It would 
be unfair to criticize that plan before ex- 
perience has proved its value or lack of 
it. 

The plan which has been prepared un- 
der the direction of the New York insur- 
ance department more nearly approaches 
what I had in mind in that it incorporates 
both the award and the penalty in the 
rate structure. Under this plan the in- 
sured with a clear record for two years, 
or the first twenty-one months of the two 
years prior to the effective date of the 
policy to be precise, enjoys a preferred 
rate which is the lowest rate obtainable. 
Those whose records are not clear for 
the rating period pay the preferred rates 
increased by penalty percentages. There 
are two grades of penalty. The plan is 
actuarily computed upon past experience 
to produce the same aggregate premium 
which would have been produced under 
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the customary procedure. All rating is 
prospective. 

The business is fortunate in having 
New York try a plan on this basis. If 
there is merit in the idea it can be 
brought out under the careful supervision 
of the New York department. If the plan 
is a failure in New York, we may dis- 
card the idea as being impractical in ap- 
plication. 


Uncompensated Injury 


The problem in the automobile insur- 
ance field which is of greatest importance 
is the uncompensated injury. It is gen- 
erally agreed that protection of assets by 
liability insurance is an appeal which can 
never materially increase the present per- 
centage of insured automobiles. For prac- 
tical purposes we may consider that more 
than two-thirds of the automobiles on 
our highways are not insured and that 
two-thirds of the unfortunate victims of 
automobile accidents are without ade- 
quate remedy. This situation has dyna- 
mite in it. It is a more serious social 
problem than that which led to the adop- 
tion of workmen’s compensation acts. It 
has in it transitory elements which offer 
a plausible argument for Federal action. 
The close relationship between supervision 
of automobiles and operators and super- 
vision of financial responsibility offers 
plausible arguments for state insurance. 

A short-sighted policy of blind opposi- 
tion to compulsory insurance, in lieu of 
a whole-hearted effort to contribute 
toward a solution of one of our most seri- 
ous social problems, has brought private 
insurance face to face with a grave dan- 
ger. Many in the insurance world whom 
we regard as well-informed believe that 
a compensation plan irrespective of fault 
is definitely close. Since the cost would 
be prohibitive for the average automobile 
owner, a part of the cost may be assumed 
by government. It is not necessary to 


Continued on next page 
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point out the dangers which threaten pri- 
vate insurance if the state takes over any 
part of the compensation. 

There are now discernible unmistakable 
evidences of a belated recognition of the 
dangers and a more compromising atti- 
tude toward the principle of compulsion. 
Whether this changing attitude will de- 
velop with sufficient rapidity to enable us 
to exert our influence in the solution of 
the problem remains to be seen. 


Medical Expense Cover 


The committees of the National Bureau 
and the American Mutual Alliance have 
recommended an initial step, which is 
now pending before the rating commit- 
tees of those organizations. It would be 
unfair to the various insurance depart- 
ments to describe the plan in detail or at- 
tempt to sell it to you or to the public 
before it has been submitted to the de- 
partments for approval. Therefore, I can 
say only that the plan is to provide a vol- 
untary cover of medical and funeral ex- 
pense, irrespective of the fault of the op- 
erator or of the injured person. It would 
be limited to injuries sustained by persons 
in the insured’s automobile and by pedes- 
trians, and would be subject to a limit 
per person injured. The cover would be 
added to the standard policy as an op- 
tional cover. It would have no effect upon 
the legal right of the injured to recover 
from the person whose negligence caused 
his injury. On the basis of such prelim- 
inary work as has been done, it is hoped 
that the cost can be kept down to about 
$10 or $12. The cost would vary some- 
what by territory. This estimate is based 
on work which is so incomplete that it is 
probably indiscreet of me to mention 
cost. I do so only to permit comparisons 
with the cost of other forms of insurance. 

It is not expected that a substantial 
part of the public will voluntarily pur- 
chase this cover. It is hoped, however, 
that if the cover can be perfected so as 
to be acceptable to the carriers and to 
the insurance departments, it will bring 
to public attention a method by which a 
substantial part of the uncompensated in- 
jury problem may be met by compulsory 
insurance in any state in which public 
opinion requires the exercise of compul- 
sion. The cost of compulsory insurance 
of medical expense irrespective of fault 
would not be a serious hardship upon any 
automobile owner. The sponsors of the 
plan believe that the major part of the 
suffering from uncompensated injuries 
lies in the inability of the victim to ob- 
tain proper medical attention, and that 
even when the operator who caused the 
injury is insured, lack of resources often 
compels the injured to accept inadequate 
settlement for his injuries. They believe 
that insurance of payment of medical ex- 
penses irrespective of fault is a compro- 
mise which meets the greater part of the 
problem, is within the means of every 
automobile owner, and may prove to be a 
reasonably adequate answer for several 
years. 

Those who oppose the plan believe that 
it is an invitation to state legislatures to 
extend insurance on the same basis to 
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compensation for injuries. Some who 
have this view are so strongly of the 
opinion that the compensation plan is in- 
evitable that they believe nothing is to 
be lost by trying the proposed plan. 


Workmen's Compensation 


On the workmen’s compensation frot.- 
tier matters are relatively quiet. Activity 
has recently been confined largely to 
downward rate revisions and to exten- 
sion of the application of retrospective 
rating. 

There is a definite trend toward the in- 
clusion of occupational disease in the 
workmen’s compensation acts or to make 
it the basis of separate compensation acts. 
This trend to remove occupational dis- 
ease from the realm of litigation is de- 
sirable. The problem is one we must 
solve, and we can probably solve it more 
satisfactorily in the spirit of the com- 
pensation pian. However, we must re- 
member that, although we have learned 
much about occupational disease and its 
prevention, we shall not be free from 
the danger of serious losses from respira- 
tory conditions until new generations of 
workmen trained and working under 
modern dust control methods have re- 
placed the workmen whose accumulation 
of dust antedated the appreciation of its 
dangers. 


Employers’ Liability 


A recent request by the Insurance 
Commissioner of New Hampshire that 
carriers provide voluntary compensation 
benefits to employees and executive of- 
ficers who are not entitled to benefits of 
the compensation act of that state has 
renewed the discussion of a plan to pro- 
vide such protection in all states. The 
rates charged for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and for employers’ liability insurance 
are the same. There can be no justifica- 
tion for paying benefits to one employee 
and compelling another to sue his em- 
ployer and establish negligence. As an 
example, suppose that employers A and 
B each have a salesman operating in an- 
other state. Employer A asks for and 
obtains voluntary compensation covering 
his salesman. The two salesmen while 
riding together are killed in a railroad 
accident. The widow and family of A’s 
employee receive benefits. The widow 
and family of B’s employee receive 
nothing because the employer was not 
negligent. How would you explain to the 
uncompensated widow the plan which ac- 
complishes that result? 

It is such stupid, inequitable distinc- 
tions which drive employers to self-in- 
surance and to stop-loss plans. How 
much longer shall we permit them to 
continue? Why not agree now that every 
employee on whose remuneration a work- 
men’s compensation premium is charged 
shall receive workmen’s compensation 
benefits? If some rate adjustment is 
necessary to accomplish this result I am 
confident it would be readily approved. 


Public Liability 


On the frontier of miscellaneous pub- 





lic liability insurance a plan has been sug: 
gested which is somewhat revolutionary, 
It contemplates a consolidation of all the 
miscellaneous covers, through changes jp 
manual rules and the adoption of stand. 
ard provisions, into five covers. The plan 
is now pending before the proper com. 
mittees of the National Bureau and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 

Under this plan, if adopted, a carrier 
may use one public liability policy af. 
fording, on the plan of an all-coyer 
automobile policy, the five covers, or any 
combination of them, or it may use sep- 
arate policies. The five covers will be 
(1) premises and operations, (2) ele. 
vators, (3) vehicles, (4) products and 
(5) contractual. Owners’ protective and 
contractors’ protective covers will cease 
to exist as covers, the liability being in- 
cluded in the premises and operations 
cover. A change in the premium provi- 
sion will permit collection of proper pre- 
mium for such exposure as exists. The 
same is true of extraordinary alterations 
and repairs. Demonstration and installa- 
tion will be automatically covered, and 
the rates will be adjusted for the classes 
of operations in which exposure war- 
rants a charge. The products cover will 
include a completed business operation 
as a product of the business. 

Several carriers are experimenting 
with blanket liability policies. There is 
little reason to doubt that soon liability 
insurance will be written on a basis 
which will cover all of the liability which 
exists, and that a proper method of meas- 
uring exposure with one rate base will 
be found. Until we can cover all liability 
hazards and concentrate upon accident 
prevention as a means of reducing insur- 
ance cost, we are neglecting our oppor- 
tunity to advance the public liability fron- 
tier. 

One of the advantages of proposed 
plan is the ease with which the compre- 
hensive public liability policy can be con- 
verted into a blanket policy if the in- 
sured chooses to purchase insurance under 
all five of the new covers or under such 
of them as apply to his business, The 
blanket endorsement would cover auto- 
matically new locations and new hazards 
of loss, and would blanket the interstices 
between the five specific covers. 


Simplification Needed 


For years every change made in liabil- 
ity insurance, whether to meet a require- 
ment of statute law or to create a cover 
for a new hazard, has added to the com- 
plexity of the business. This is true both 
of automobile liability and miscellaneous 
liability. We are rapidly approaching the 
point, if needed we have not already 
reached it, at which the business is so en- 
cumbered with refinements that even we 
in the business do not know of or under- 
stand them all. If we do not soon begin 
to slough off some of the unimportant 
excrescences, the business will be 50 
bogged by its own weight that it will not 
function. This thought has prompted the 
recommendation of the drafting commit 
tee in proposing the revision of the mis- 
cellaneous liability covers. 

Continued on page 442 
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Frontiers of Liab. Ins.—Cont'd. 


A similar simplification of automobile 
insurance could be effected if we would 
abandon the idea that we must under- 
write our business by provisions in the 
policy contract. If we were willing to let 
the policy cover the use of the automo- 
bile and to depend upon our underwriters 
to select desirable business, we could 
make rapid strides toward simplification 
of automobile insurance. For example, 
we could depend upon the insured’s 
statements, at least until he proved un- 
reliable, charge the proper premium for 
the use of the automobile which he con- 
templates, and permit the policy to cover 
any use of the automobile. We could for- 
get definitions of use, the exclusions 
which relate to the maintenance of the 
rate structure and other provisions of 
the policy which serve no purpose other 
than to underwrite the business. How 
little we would be assuming by way of 
losses can be estimated from an analysis 
of losses in states where by virtue of 
tinancial responsibility law requirements 
such policy provisions are of no avail. 
Furthermore, if we do not voluntarily 
place our coverage of injuries caused 
by automobiles on that basis it will some 
day be done for us by legislation. An in- 
jury caused by an automobile in which a 
passenger has paid ten cents for his ride 
is just as serious a social problem as an 
injury caused by an automobile in which 
the passenger is a guest. Few outside the 
insurance business can appreciate a dis- 
tinction which provides insurance for one 
victim and not for the other. 

As I see it, one of the major prob- 
lems of liability insurance today is to 
simplify it and to shape it to meet social 
problems as they arise. Years ago the 
late Justice Holmes said: 

“Ignorance is the best of law reform- 
ers. People are glad to discuss a question 
on general principles, when they have 
forgotten the special knowledge neces- 
sary for technical reasoning.” 

Perhaps that is true of liability insur- 
ance. Perhaps problems such as I have 
been discussing should not be resolved by 
our technicians. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to leave them to those who have for- 
gotten or who never knew the technical 
reasons which brought many of our gad- 
gets into use. From the depths of my 
ignorance of rating, which is profound, I 
venture the guess that a thorough study 
of experience, carried out with a desire 
to find how it can be done and not why 
it cannot be done, would prove that more 
than half of our rules and restrictions 
can be abolished now with no appreciable 
increase in loss ratio, and that many of 
the others can be gradually eliminated. 


Lawyers vs. Adjusters 


The attack upon our frontiers by our 
friendly enemies, the lawyers, seems to 
be abating except in a few states. The 
agreement reached between representa- 
tives of the insurance companies and the 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion establishing a board to consider and 
to negotiate settlement of individual 
complaints should have a far-reaching 
psychological effect upon the opinion of 
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members of state, county and local bar 
associations. There is yet danger of ill- 
considered action by minority groups but 
we have some reason for believing that 
many lawyers who have heretofore taken 
no interest in the drives against lay ad- 
justers, are now impressed with the irrep- 
arable harm which can result to the 
legal profession from a continuance of 
unreasonable activities. 

It appeared at one time that it would 
be necessary to go to the people with 
this problem and ask them to take it 
over, for after all it is the people’s fight, 
becausé they will pay the cost. We may 
still be forced to such action if local bar 
activities continue despite the agreement 
with the American Bar Association. The 
people have several remedies. They can 
change the basic law and narrow the pre- 
rogatives of the bar, they can extend 
the prerogatives of laymen so that they 
will overlap the prerogatives of the bar, 
or they can legalize a genus of “quack” 
lawyer, confining his “law practice” to 
routine functions of business. Or they 
can try scolding the Bar as did the town 
of Braintree, Massachusetts in 1786, 
when it adopted the following resolution : 

“We humbly request that there may be 
such Laws compiled as may crush or at 
least put a proper check or restraint on 
that order of Gentlemen denominated 
Lawyers, the completion of whose mod- 
ern conduct appears to us to tend rather 
toward destruction than preservation of 
this Commonwealth.” 

Whatever the grievance which 
prompted this resolution, it must have 
been satisfactorily cured by the action 
taken because there are still lawyers in 
Braintree. 


Eliminate Complaints 


There is much we can do to meet the 
unauthorized practice drive against lay 
adjusters. One step is to eliminate from 
the practices of our adjusters and from 
our handling of claims those actions not 
essential to adjustment which furnish a 
cause for complaint by the lawyers. I 
recommend that we seriously consider 
the abandonment of non-waiver agree- 
ments except possibly in those few in- 
stances in which the interests of the 
carrier and the insured are identical. We 
could sponsor licensing laws for adjusters 
and face complaints against individuals 
as the complaints arise. If it becomes ne- 
cessary to fight with the people against the 
imposition by the Bar of a monopoly 
upon routine functions of business, it 
will be an easier fight to win if we have 
done everything within reason to prevent 
a fight. 

The unauthorized practice situation is 
an excellent illustration of the weakness 
of our public relationship program, if we 
have one. If we are forced to go to the 
people in a battle with the Bar, we shall 
have to teach the people the effect which 
increased expense of handling claims 
through lawyers will lave upon the cost 
of liability insurance. Had we had the 
foresight to take the public into our con- 
fidence years ago and teach it how insur- 
ance rates are made aiid the effect which 
unwarranted verdicts, unnecessary ex- 





penses, and too liberal settlements haye 
upon the cost of insurance, our position 
with the public today would be much 
more friendly. We might even be glad to 
have a jury know that the defendant is 
insured. The ease with which we could 
make amicable settlement of claims 
would be tremendously increased if we 
had taken the trouble to teach the public 
that liability insurance is not accident 
insurance and that an injured person js 
not entitled to money simply because he 
has been injured. It is doubtful if one 
injured person in ten knows that he js 
entitled to a settlement only under the 
principles of the law of negligence. This 
not only increases the difficulty of settle- 
ment but builds ill-will against the carrj- 
ers. We have our faults but when all is 
said and done we are well-behaved insti- 
tutions. We have nothing to conceal, 
There is no reason why the public should 
dislike us if it knew us better. 


Recognize Public Interest 


Surveying activities on all frontiers of 
liability insurance, one must be impressed 
with the necessity of a broader vision 
than we have heretofore customarily ex- 
ercised. The principle that insurance is 
affected with a public interest means 
more today than ever before. The word 
“affected” in that connection does not 
mean afflicted or tainted, as by disease. 
It means impressed, moved, influenced. 
Whether or not we like it, we must recog- 
nize the public interest. The insurance 
laws of every state contain evidences of 
our failures to recognize our obligation 
to the public in the form of statutes 
compelling such recognition. 

We should make every effort to offer 
to the public insurance against every- 
thing insurable. If the insured wishes 
less protection for a smaller premium, 
he should be permitted to make the 
choice. We should not adopt as standard 
less than complete protection and then 
try to sell additional protection to bring 
our standard coverage up to full protec- 
tion. 

We should keep in constant touch with 
the needs of the insuring public and an- 
ticipate those needs. 


Study Social Problems 


We should study social problems and 
contribute our best thoughts to the solu- 
tion of them. If we do not agree with 
the solution adopted, we must, neverthe- 
less, make a wholehearted attempt to 
cooperate, until a better solution is found. 
Too often our position is like that of the 
man who refused to file an income tax re- 
turn because he did not believe in an 1n- 
come tax. 

We should train more men who can 
appraise both the technical and the public 
interest phases of questions which arise. 
This means a consistent, persistent educa- 
tional program. 

bove all we should take the people 
into our confidence, teach them what they 
should know about this business of ours 
which is affected with an interest im 
their behalf. We should cultivate our 
market. 
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Cocperaticn 
A Discussion of Cooperation between Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies and their A gents with Comments on Resident Agency Laws. 


OOPERATION is a good word. It 

means, in a general sense, concurrent 

effort or labor. In an economic sense 
it means collective action in the pursuit 
of common well-being. Certainly, in these 
meanings, cooperation between casualty 
and surety companies and their agents 
is “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

Insofar as I have heard complaints of 
agents of lack of cooperation upon the 
part of companies, they have been based 
upon the idea that the capital stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies have not 
done their full part in “selling” the pub- 
lic upon the principle of stock insurance, 
and upon its value as compared to pro- 
tection offered by non-stock organizations. 
Our opinion frankly stated is that the capi- 
tal stock fire companies have done more 
toward that end than the casualty com- 
panies. 


Agents Non-Cooperative 


On the other hand, I have heard ex- 
pressed the opinion that agents have been 
non-cooperative at times in hastily con- 
demning company practices and policies 
without fair trial, and that public ex- 
pression of such opinion has given aid 
and comfort to our common enemies and 
has “confusion worse confounded.” I have 
heard it said that drastic resident agents’ 
laws, inspired by agents without consul- 
tation with companies in advance of pass- 
age, have seriously embarrassed the op- 
erations of the companies, and have led 
to misunderstanding between companies 
ad agents. 

Let it be admitted that full cooperation 
does not always exist, and that serious 
differences from time to time have arisen. 
If so, how can differences be avoided in 
the future? Conceivably if the companies 
submitted all questions of management 
and policy to agents for their decision, 
full cooperation might result, but even 
this is extremely doubtful, for it is not 
likely that the agents themselves would 
be in full accord, one with the other, 
upon important questions. Conceivably 
full cooperation might result if all agents 
surrendered individual initiative to the 
companies, but this is doubtful, and even 
if it were not doubtful, such a surrender 
would be undesirable. 
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by RAY MURPHY 


Assistant General Manager 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 


Vigorous, alert, intelligent, and suc- 
cessful company management demands 
certain unusual abilities. Successful sales- 
manship in the insurance field requires 
certain unusual abilities. It might be 
rare to find the requisite respective 
abilities combined in more than a few 
men. It is to be expected that manage- 
ment and agents, each in their own field, 
can best meet their own problems. It is to 
be desired that in meeting them each 
shall be alive to the problems of the 
other, and that each shall be willing to 
meet on common ground to further the 
common cause. 

Progress in the common cause lies in 
consideration of future relationship 
rather than in keeping alive past dif- 
ferences. 


Resident Agent Laws 


Companies and at least some agents 
have been lately concerned with one very 
real obstacle to that full cooperation 
we must together seek: that is the pas- 
sage in many states of drastic resident 
agent laws. 

Perhaps there is a possibility, perhaps 
even a probability of a meeting of minds 
upon this vexing question. Correspond- 
ence between certain company executives 
and agents has occurred and conferences 
may be held upon the matter by duly 
authorized and empowered representatives 
and agents for the purpose of discussion, 
and, it is to be hoped, settlement and 
agreement satisfactory both to agents and 
companies. 

In the meantime, according to present 
intent, action by a number of companies 
will have been commenced in the United 
States District Court of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to test the constitutionality of the 
Virginia Resident Agents law. Such 
an action has been under consideration for 
several months. Because of the facts just 
mentioned, and because the entire question 
of such laws is to be, or will have been 
considered by this convention, or commit- 
tee of your association, and because there 
is ground for belief that a conference 
upon the matter between companies and 
agents will go fully into the question and 
if possible, work out a solution thereof, 
it seems necessary to explain the reasons 
for the litigating companies’ actions. It 


is not my purpose here to hold a brief 
tor such companies, nor to criticize their 
course, but rather to discuss impassion- 
ately, for the record, and in order that 
all may be informed, the basic reasons 
assigned for the companies action. 


Virginia Agency Law 


The litigant companies, through com- 
mittees, on several occasions, have met 
with the representatives of the Virginia 
agents to present the companies views, 
and particularly to explain why such 
companies feel that the Virginia act, 
rather than acts of other states longer 
in force, should be tested. Bear in mind 
that I shall refrain from personal views, 
and shall endeavor to express herein 
only litigant company views upon the 
matter of a court test. 

The companies point out that the 
Virginia act is broader in scope, and 
more restrictive in its provisions than, 
for example, the North Carolina act, 
which does not relate to the surety 
business. An action to test the Georgia 
act, similar in scope to that of Virginia, 
was tried, and a test sought therein on 
all points, but the decision arrived at 
only one point, that pertaining to the 
licensing of salaried employees. Con- 
sideration was given to a test of. the 
North Carolina act, but in the mean- 
time the Virginia act was passed. This 
act, obviously broader than the North 
Carolina act, appears to permit a com- 
plete test once and for all, whereas 
a test of the North Carolina act even 
if successful from the plaintiff's view- 
point would not be conclusive. 

In other states laws containing equally 
onerous provisions are construed as 
applying only to business actually trans- 
acted within the state. In other states 
equally onerous provisions are not en- 
forced. ; 

The great majority of states limit this 
application of resident agent laws to 
the countersignature requirement (for 
tax record purposes), which does not 
cause embarrassment. It will be re- 
membered that all states are classified 
as resident agents states, in some de- 
gree. 
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Virginia Type Laws Detrimental 


The litigant companies believe that 
such laws as that of Virginia not only 
fail to accomplish their desired purpose 
of benefitting the agents within the 
state, but are detrimental to the interests 
of the agents as a whole and to the 
interests of the better type of company. 

They believe that such laws wili result 
in deflection of business to 


(a) companies which ignore the law 
(b) non-admitted companies 

(c) Lloyds 

(d) mutuals and reciprocals; 


that they will lead to retaliation (i.e. 
West Virginia), and that through the 
spread of such laws generally in other 
states, the results so far as agents bene- 
fits are concerned, will amount sub- 
stantially to a “washout.” 

Agents have said some companies ap- 
peared to be fighting the battles of non- 
resident brokers. The litigant companies 
point out that in fact they are fighting 
no one’s battles, and are in battle them- 
selves only because there is no other 
way out. They say that non-resident 
brokers of one state can ignore the 
laws of another state; that they can 
collect premiums and retain commis- 
sions and the company and resident 
agent hold the bag. 


Constitutional Soundness 


Here is an all important thing. The 
companies, so they state, ask only that 
the constitutional soundness of resident 
agents laws be determined, so that they 
may apply with equal force, if in fact 
sound, to state agents, non-resident 
—_ all brokers and all companies 
alike. 

The companies assert that they are not 
seeking litigation, but that, literally 
they are forced into litigation for the 
protection of the insurance business in 
which the agents and companies have 
a like interest; that, literally, in actual 
practice under such laws, payment of two 
commissions is involved, which the busi- 
Ness cannot stand; that the companies 
are buffers between state agents and non- 
residents; that the companies cannot ef- 
fectively sue non-resident brokers; that 
Virginia agents for example, would not 
want the Virginia law tested in a New 
York state court, and that such a suit 
would merely drive business elsewhere ; 
that naturally companies could not be 
expected to sue their own agents ; that the 
teal parties to the conflict in interest 
are (a) state agents (b) non-resident 
agents and brokers; residing in dif- 
ferent states, each has strategic control of 
commission monies, and companies must 
ey affirmative action for the benefit 
of all. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed, so 
far as the companies’ viewpoint is con- 
cerned, that if the constitutionality of 
such laws is finally established so that 
they are equally binding on all, the com- 
Panies can live under them; that it is not 
to invalidate such laws that suit is 
brought, but rather, that suit must be 
brought so that if held constitutional, 
tesident agents, non-resident agents and 
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brokers, and companies will all be gov- 
erned thereby. 

The companies can operate under such 
laws if all interested parties are bound 
by them. 

If such acts are sound, all must com- 
ply, and the companies can protect the 
interests of their resident agents in coun- 
tersigning commissions; if such acts are 
unsound, and declared inoperative in re- 
spect of countersigning commissions, no 
one (comparative with existing condi- 
tions) is hurt, for the reason that these 
acts are not now being complied with 
by non-residents and will not be effec- 
tively compiled with while their constitu- 
tional validity is in doubt. 





The litigant companies contend that not 
only is the wisdom of a comprehensive 
test suit indicated, but equally the wis- 
dom of a speedy test suit: 

—for the protection of the better type 
of companies which attempt to com- 
ply with such laws while they are 
on the books 

—for the protection and establishment 
of the rights of resident agents, 
which will remain in doubt in the 
interim 

—for the protection of non-resident 
agents who under pressure from their 
companies comply with the law 

—for the determination of the many 
vexatious problems arising under the 
retaliatory and reciprocal provisions 
of other state laws. 

As I am informed, the Virginia Resi- 
dent Agents law will be tested as to its 
constitutionality upon the following 
points only: A 

(1) the provision prohibiting the coun- 

tersigning of contracts of insurance 
and suretyship by stock company 
salaried employees who are regis- 
tered resident agents in Virginia 

(2) the provisions regulating the divi- 

sion of commissions between coun- 


tersigning agents and non-resident 
originating agents or brokers 

(3) the provision forbidding the coun- 

tersigning by registered agents in 
Virginia of contracts of insurance 
and suretyship originating outside 
of Virginia and forwarded for 
counter-signature by others than 
non-resident brokers licenses by 
Virginia 

As I am informed the Virginia Act will 
not be tested by reason of 

(a) the provision requiring the coun- 

tersigning by registered resident 
agents in Virginia of contracts of 
insurance and suretyship originat- 
ing and made outside of Virginia 
(b) the provisions excluding mutual 
companies from the operation of 
certain provisions of the law 

I have given you herein the litigant 
companies’ viewpoint upon restrictive 
resident agents laws generally, and in par- 
ticular with respect to the latest effective 
of such laws, the Virginia act. I have not 
attempted and do not mean to advocate 
those views before this convention. I 
hope that out of future conferences may 
come a model law satisfactory to all. I 
present the litigant companies views as 
a matter of information to a group which 
is vitally interested in the questions in- 
volved, and which should know, for its 
own protection, and for the protection of 
the business in which it is engaged, all 
sides of such questions. In this vital mat- 
ter companies and agents must not deal 
at arms length; they should sit down 
together and, in complete candor, explain 
to each other their views, and endeavor 
to resolve their differences until it is 
proved that such differences are utterly 
irreconcilable and incapable of compro- 
mise. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to smile 
with you over the fact that in an address 
entitled on your program “Cooperation 
between Casualty and Surety Companies 
and their Agents,” I have chosen to dis- 
cuss somewhat at length a really con- 
troversial subject. 


Association Activities 


Now I speak of matters which I truly 
feel tend toward that cooperation and tell 
you some of the things the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives is 
doing. 

The Association was organized 

(1) to provide a forum for intercom- 

pany discussion of the general 
problems which are common to 
capital stock casualty and surety 
companies 

(2) to promote the common interests 

of such companies in every legiti- 
mate manner consistent with public 
welfare. 

Its membership consists at present of 
sixty-one of the leading stock casualty 
and surety companies doing business in 
the United States. 

Its activities are carried on by a num- 
ber of departments, each supervised by a 
standing committee of company repre- 
sentatives. Each of the several depart- 
ments has a wide variety of contacts 
with the public, with business, with edu- 


Continued on next page 
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cational institutions, with state, federal 
and municipal officials and departments ; 
in short with all the many interests and 
activities and organizations with which 
the far flung business and many-sided 
phases of casualty and surety insurance 
comes in contact. 


Public and Agency Relations 


Every activity of the Association has 
its public relations angle, but a depart- 
ment to deal specially with the public 
and agency relations has been newly 
created. Through it contact is made with 
producers in the field, and with their as- 
sociations. Through it the insuring pub- 
lic and the public generally are being made 
aware of the activities of the Association 
which are of common benefit and concern 
to companies and public. Addresses to in- 
surance agents’ associations, trade organi- 
zations, civic groups and others, dealing 
with the work of the associations, or 
with special insurance subjects, research 
and the provisions of data on casualty 
and surety matters in response to in- 
quiries, conferences with agents, busi- 
ness organizations, governmental officials 
and agencies, are part of the means em- 
ployed by this department to promote 
better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween agents, companies and the pub- 
lic. These and similar services coming 
under the broad heading of Public and 
Agency Relations are being developed 
constantly, so that the member companies 
may better serve the insurance producer 
and the insuring public, and so that they 
in turn may be better informed of the 
work the Association does which is of 
common benefit. 

The Publicity Division, a part of the 
Public and Agency Relations Department, 
promotes public interest in the purposes 
and activities of the Association. From 
it news material issues to the various 
publications, whether trade publications 
or of general circulation. Its services are 
tendered and available to reporters, fea- 
ture writers, magazine editors, film pro- 
ducers, and others who are or who may 
be interested in one or more phases of 
the Association’s program. The Publicity 
Division likewise handles the publication 
of many of the manuals, handbooks, 
bulletins and other booklets and pam- 
phlets issued by the Association. 


The Claims Bureau 


The Claims Bureau was established 
to improve claim conditions among the 
companies and those they serve; to ac- 
celerate just settlement of meritorious 
claims; to eliminate fraudulent claims. 
Through it the companies defend them- 
selves and the public against claims 
fakers and against organized crime seek- 
ing to prey upon casualty and surety 


companies. Through its legal staff and 
investigators experienced in criminal 
prosecution, and in cooperation with 


prosecutors and law enforcement officials, 
it wages war against the fake claims 
racketeer. In this activity public and pro- 
ducer must have a direct interest, tending 
as it does to reduce insurance costs, and 
thus to make insurance more attractive. 
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The Index Bureau System 


A part of the Claims Bureau is the 
Index Bureau System set up in eight 
cities throughout the country, and pro- 
viding a simple and effective means of 
identifying fraudulent claim repeaters. 
Though a Claims Bureau activity, use of 
the system is open to any legitimate or- 
ganization having an interest in the claim 
problem. Members include insurance 
companies, utility companies, municipali- 
ties, trade associations and others. 

Whenever a claim is made against a 
a member of an index bureau, a card 
giving pertinent descriptive information 
is mailed to the nearest office. Operatives 
promptly check files. If any suspicious 
circumstances are discovered an_ im- 
mediate warning is sent to the claims 
adjuster dealing with the case. These 
warnings, combined with subsequent 
further investigations on the part of ad- 
justers, have frequently saved index 
bureau members many times over the 
costs of membership. Several million 
cards are on file throughout the system 
and the business of fraudulent claim re- 
peating is becoming a highly hazardous 
occupation for the crooks that try it. 


National Conservation Bureau 


The National Conservation Bureau is 
the department of the Association which 
carries on the Association’s wide-spread 
work of accident prevention. 


Its four divisions are: 

(1) Industrial Safety Division; for ac- 
cident and industrial disease pre- 
vention in industry. 

(2) Traffic Division; dealing with 
street and highway safety and 
emphasizing traffic engineering. 

(3) Educational Division; cooperating 
in promotion of safety education 
in secondary schools, colleges, and 
among adult groups. 

(4) Special service Division; cooperat- 
ing with public officials and public 
and private agencies in promotion 
of safety activities. 

Among the major projects of this 

Bureau are: 

(1) Organization of Community Traf- 
fic Control, for the purpose of 
“Creating Safer Communities.” 
Public officials responsible for high- 
way safety in thirty-four states co- 
operate in this program. The 
Bureau’s booklet “Creating Safer 
Communities,” (sold at cost) is a 
practical handbook used in thirty- 
four states. 

High School Driving Instruction. 

More than 120,000 copies of the 

Bureau’s textbook “Man and the 

Motor Car” (sold at cost) are in 

active use in more than 4000 high 

schools, and among officials and 
educators in many states and cities. 

(3) eae acd Traffic Engineering: 

The Bureau’s manual “Traffic En- 
gineering and the Police” is a 
scientific manual, published in co- 
operation with the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, of 
great value to officials responsible 
for traffic engineering and control. 
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(4) The National Center for Safety 
Education, recently established at 
New York University under a 
special grant of funds from mem- 
ber companies; this project is de- 
signed to teach teachers to teach 
safety; under it eighteen research 
fellowships are provided, carrying 
stipends ranging from $400.00 to 
$1200.00 each year. 

(5) Accident Control in Industry: The 
Bureau’s “Handbook of Industrial 
Safety Standards,” the work of 
safety engineers expert in their 
field, is widely used and of great 
value in reducing accident costs in 
improving efficiency of production. 

(6) Traffic Safety Project for Agents: 
The Bureau’s pamphlet “Treating 
Dangerous Locations” presents a 
practical method for local agents’ 
associations to cooperate with city 
officials in eliminating hazards to 
highway safety. 

(7) Other activities : 

(a) Study to develop standard code 
for official inspection of motor 
vehicles. 

(b) Publication in cooperation 
with the American Legion of 
“Creating Safer Communities 
Through the American Le- 
gion.” 

(c) Making available to American 
Legion a series of outdoor bill- 
board safety posters. 

(d) Cooperation with U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads and various 
other agencies in their pro- 


motional work of highway 
safety. 

(e) Development of safeguards 
against boiler catastrophes, 


elevator accidents and all types 
of industrial hazards. 

(£) Maintenance of lending library 
of films and other material 
dealing with accident preven- 
tion. 

It is suggested that these and other 
activities of the National Conservation 
Bureau, past and present, have placed the 
Bureau among the nation’s leaders in the 
growing movement to save the lives of 
our people, to prevent injuries to them, 
and to reduce the appalling economic 
waste from accident. It is suggested that 
the wide awake agents of our member 
companies may well capitalize the mar- 
velously effective and splendidly humani- 
tarian aspect of the safety activities of 
the Association. 


Casualty Department 


The Casualty Department is a clearing 
agency for information upon important 
casualty insurance problems. Since auto- 
mobile liability insurance and workmen's 
compensation insurance provide some of 
the most serious and complex problems of 
common concern to the companies, much 
of the time of this department is devoted 
to these lines of business. 


Occupational Diseases 


An important part of the department's 
interest is at present devoted to the ques- 
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tion of Occupational Diseases. Through 
the work of the department and its Ad- 
visory Committee the problems of Occu- 
pational Diseases are coming to be bet- 
ter understood. Diligent and fruitful 
research has been carried on; a valuable 
library has been accumulated; much in- 
formation of general interest has been 
published and distributed. The depart- 
ment has assisted employers, industrial 
organizations and members of legislative 
interim commissions, and stands ready to 
serve all who have a special interest in 
and who deal with the important social 
and economic problem of Occupational 
Disease. 


Fidelity and Surety Department 


This department serves the surety com- 
pany interests. It studies and analyzes 
laws and legislative proposals affecting 
the bonding business. It promotes uni- 
formity in the surety laws of the several 
states and the Federal Government. It is 
engaged in public relations work in the 
interest of all classes of fidelity and 
surety bonds and plans and directs the 
public relations work of the Bureau of 
Contract Information in Washington, 
D. C. toward cooperation among the 
surety companies and construction in- 
dustry throughout the country. It main- 
tains a close relationship with the Towner 
Rating Bureau, which establishes surety 
rates. It is in close and friendly touch 
with such organizations as the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, state 
credit associations, the National Associa- 
tion of Public Accountants, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Institute of Architects, American Bar 
Association and the Municipal Finance 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


Law Department 


This department keeps abreast of all 
legislative, administrative, and judicial 
developments affecting our member com- 
panies and the insuring public. It drafts 
and sponsors constructive legislation; it 
compiles and distributes information on 
many phases of the casualty and surety 
business, including analyses of pending 
bills and laws, rulings of insurance de- 
partments, attorneys-general, social se- 
curity boards, tax departments, work- 
men’s compensation boards, judicial 
decisions and legal factual briefs and 
arguments. Its numerous other duties 
include the editing and publishing of 
compilations of laws and decisions, dis- 
tributing educational literature, repre- 
senting the Association at legislative 
hearings and conferences on insurance 
codes, and cooperating with attorneys 
in important cases affecting the member- 
ship. Its Counsel takes an active part 
in meetings of the American and New 
York State Bar Associations, the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel, and other similar organizations. 
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The Washington Office 


The Association maintains with the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the Surety Association 
of America a joint service office in 
Washington, D. C. This office provides 
an authoritative source of information 
on casualty and surety matters for gov- 
ernment agencies and trade organizations. 
In addition to being the nerve center 
of the national government, Washington 
houses more than two thousand trade 
organizations. Questions concerning cas- 
ualty and surety coverage frequently 
arise in or are submitted to government 
agencies and trade groups. The Wash- 
ington office provides a convenient agency 
where questions may be referred and 
passed on to proper authorities for dis- 
posal. 


The Pacific Coast Office 


The Pacific Coast Office of the Asso- 
ciation is located in San Francisco. It 
has supervision of the eight states west 
of the Rockies, in which it serves as a 
contact office for the Association with 
public officials and government depart- 
ments, producers and trade organizations, 
and with general business interests in 
those states. 


Toward the Ideal 


The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives is the center of the constant 
activity arising from the many aspects 
of American life which affect, and are 
affected by, the casualty and surety in- 
dustry. Perhaps, as an organization, its 
work has only begun. Certainly its op- 
portunities are far reaching, for the 
business of its members is far reaching. 
In a relatively brief time the Associa- 
tion has made substantial progress toward 
the ideal in trade association practice. 
In its desire to foster, develop and main- 
tain a great American industry it ever 
recognizes that it serves itself best when 
it serves the public best. Today it is 
moving straight ahead on the course it 
has set. Each day it is building on a 
sound and solid foundation a structure 
that will*help to preserve a business that 
is highly competitive in every sense. That 
is American in the final sense, and 
from which the American people may 
derive the best in service that the pooled 
experience and the common desire of our 
companies can produce. 

You, the agents, as industrious, in- 
genius and wholly capable men, will real- 
ize, I am sure, that in every phase of the 
Association’s activities there is material 
for your use, material which should be 
of help to you in writing business, and 
in meeting competition. 

If, in the earlier part of this address 
I have presented other views which 
challenge in some respects the attitude 
sometimes taken by agents and agents 
associations, I am sure that you will 
understand my wholly friendly reasons 
for so doing. Ij further know that you 
will realize the desire of the Association 
to assist you in every way possible in 
solving your own special problems, in 


meeting and defeating that corapetition 
to which I have referred. 


Agent and Company Relations 


There is much to be done in the field 
of Agent and Company relations. Our 
branch of insurance is comparatively 
new and ever widening in scope. Its 
rapid development perhaps has not per- 
mitted equally rapid solution of many 
incidental problems. ; 

I feel that elimination of friction be- 
tween companies and agents is essential 
to continued success. The Association 
so feels. It is willing and anxious to act 
as a liaison between companies and agents 
bearing in mind that it is not an under- 
writing group and does not determine 
individual company practices. I have 
been thoroughly impressed with the fine 
spirit, the ethical attitude, of our mem- 
bership in dealing with matters affecting 
the public interest. I have seen no slight- 
est evidence of failure to realize that 
insurance is a business clothed with a 
public interest. This being true, I am 
certain that to any orderly, fair and con- 
siderate presentation of agents problems, 
grievances and complaints, the companies 
will give equally orderly, fair and con- 
siderate hearing. As before stated, and 
I repeat, I firmly believe that progress 
lies in consideration of future relationship 
rather than in keeping alive past dif- 
ferences. 

If the ‘Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, within its proper 
sphere, can be of help to you, and I truly 
feel it can, it is yours to command. 


xk *& 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


THE following chairmen have been 
announced for the Annual Convention 
to be held December 5-7, 1938 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. General Chairman, Henry S. 
Nollen; Finance, E. H. Muloch, Central 
Life; Registration & Hotel Reservations, 
B. Rees Jones, Town Mutual; Reception, 
A. H. Hoffman, American Mutual; 
Ladies, Mrs. A. H. Hoffman; Enter- 
tainment Program, A. H. Brayton; Con- 
vention Bureau; Publicity, Bert Mills, 
Bankers Life. 


SILICOSIS REPORT ISSUED 


HE Division of Labor Standards 

recently issued complete reports of four 
technical committees of the National 
Silicosis Conference. These reports deal 
with (1) Prevention of Silicosis through 
Medical Control, (2) Prevention through 
Engineering Control, (3) Economic, 
Legal and Insurance Phases of Prob- 
lems, (4) Regulatory and Administra- 
tive Phases. Copies are available in 
quantity from the Superintendent_ of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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a Effective Formula 


This, Kekule’s famous formula of the “benzene ring,” 
opened wide the possibilities of organic chemistry. 


There’s a fertile formula, too, for opening the way to a 
greatly increased burglary premium volume this season: 
the teaming together of your agency’s efforts and Standard’s 
helpful service. 


Prospects are familiar with the burglary protection of 
Standard Accident of Detroit through its arresting national 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


advertising. They favor this 54-year-old Casualty Insur- 
ance and Bonding Company for its financial soundness, 
nation-wide claim service, and established reputation for 
equitable settlements. 


And you, the agent, can rely on opportune burglary sales- 
aids, expert underwriting, hearty home-office co-operation. 


Try Standard’s experienced field men; and find how they, 
like all Standard’s personnel, think in terms of production. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 








INSURANCE EDUCATION 


CONSIDERABLE part of the pop- 

ulation needs an understanding of 

insurance, and ability to use or ad- 
minister it, either as buyers or as insur- 
ance men. There are three principal 
avenues of approach to such an under- 
standing, practical experience, training, 
and education work. Broadly, the whole 
process of a person’s development may be 
termed educational, but I distinguish here 
between what he learns through the trial 
and error method of experience, the 
training he receives from others in the 
practical details of his work, and the 
education in facts, principles, and meth- 
ods which he acquires from the study 
of books and documents or from lec- 
tures and personal instruction. 

When the whole insurance process 
was a matter of contact between two 
individuals, the insurer and the insured, 
there was little room for anything but 
practical experience. But here, as in 
other businesses and in the professions, 
the field of knowledge and the machinery 
of administration have become so com- 
plex that preparation by personal ex- 
perience would find the apprentice an 
old man before he had run the complete 
gamut of the business. Insurance has 
developed so many specialties, has be- 
come so departmentalized, that it is 
necessary to devote one’s time largely 
to acquiring a command of a single 
activity, relying on others to administer 
their appropriate domains. Formerly an 
individual held in his own hands com- 
mand of contract negotiations, financial 
administrat‘on, and payment of loss. Now 
an agent or other representative acquires 
the business, an inspector examines the 
risk, an underwriter passes on it, an ac- 
countant sets up records, a financial man 
cares for investments, an adjuster 
settles losses, and a state insurance de- 
partment tells them all what they may 
or may not do. And I have not by any 
means enumerated all the various types 
of insurance men, to say nothing of 
types of insurance. 

It is this complexity which has made 
it necessary to adopt procedures which 
are more economical of time, and more 
productive of results, than the ap- 
prenticeship system. 


Educational Facilities 


There now exist a considerable body 
of insurance literature, several fairly 
complete insurance libraries, organized 
instruction in universities, and the 
courses and examinations of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, all available 
to young men (or to older men) seek- 
ing education in insurance. But these 
facilities have developed much as the 
business itself has developed; meeting 
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a demand here, creating one there, sup- 
ported throughout by the generally ac- 
cepted respectability of education. Edu- 
cational activities have come to be 
regarded as so worthy in themselves 
that they are seldom subjected to search- 
ing criticism. Yet I venture to say that 
no field of human endeavor is more in 
need of constructive overhauling—not 
even the insurance business. 

First of all the proper scope of edu- 
cation should be determined. It is my 
notion that its function is basically to 
teach men to think in terms of insurance, 
to systematize their approz ach to insur- 
ance knowledge and insurance problems. 





J: E. Purdy. 


It definitely should not attempt to train 
men in the detail work which they may 
be called upon to do either as users of 
insurance or as insurance employees or 
executives. My reason for these state- 
ments is a purely pee one; a man 
can best learn the language of insurance, 
its general purpose, and the inter-rela- 
tions of its instruments through the 
educational process ; he can best learn his 
particular job by training on, and in 
connection with, that job. 

I do not mean to imply that experience, 
training, and education are to be set 
off in water-tight compartments; that 
we can efficiently edrcate up to a certain 
point, then train, then leave the prod- 
uct to apply his knowledge and readjust 


Columbia University 


it by practical work. It is far ‘better to 
take advantage of the interaction of 
these three prucesses carried on together, 
But human nature and our actual or- 
ganization perhaps make such coordina- 
tion out of the question, except in a 
rudimentary way. 


University Courses 


Enough of generalities. You probably 
want to hear something of my special- 
ized problem—that of university work 
in insurance. 

The facts which I have to recognize 
are these ; a certain number of young 
men, juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students, will elect my courses for vari- 
Ous reasons, good and otherwise; the 
majority of these men will consider in- 
surance only as part of their general 
education, and a very small part; some 
of them will have a special interest in 
insurance and will want to devote more 
time to it or to study a particular branch 
of insurance; in any event they will 
know practically nothing of the subject 
and will at the same time be studying 
several other subjects. 

What shall I try to do for these men 
in order to give them what the univer- 
sity can furnish to best advantage? If 
{ consult them there is little doubt of 
their answer. They want a “practical” 
course. And their notion of what is 
practical is that they should learn the 
details of conducting the insurance busi- 
ness; what is done in this or that situa- 
tion. My own belief is that such treat- 
ment would be_ highly impractical 
because these details can best be learned 
by practical experience and because the 
university can best give the willing stu- 
dent a method of approach to problems, 
and understanding of relationships be- 
tween various practical activities which 
should enable him to think of his own 
special'zed work in terms of insurance 
as a whole. 


Unity of Insurance 


In line with this thought, it seems 
to me that university courses should 
stress the fundamental unity of insur- 
ance, that they should present the sub- 
ject of insurance and its functions and 
not follow slavishly the conventional 
division of interest among practitioners 
in the various fields. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of present-day insurance 1s 
the insularity of the men engaged in 
specialized lines, the feeling that a fire 
insurance man has no use for a know!- 
edge of life insurance, or a bonding man 
for comprehension of the problems ot 
the automobile underwriter. ; 

The literature of insurance and uni- 
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yersity courses have. largely followed 
the divisions which one finds in the 
business. There are books and courses 
on life insurance, fire insurance, casualty 
insurance, and marine insurance. Oc- 
casionally courses are found on particular 


aspects of these lines. Even general 
courses are often no more than a series 
of miniature courses on each of the 
more important lines. 


Changes Proposed 


I would change all this—and I hope 
soon to make a practical beginning in my 
own work. I suggest that university in- 
surance courses should be organized 
along functional lines, with discussion of 
individual forms of insurance hung on 
functional pegs. I have elsewhere* indi- 
cated the topics which might well be 
treated in such a course as follows 


. The insurance mechanism. 
II. Economic theory of insurance. 
III. Contracts (including adjustments). 
IV. Carriers (including self-insurance). 
V. Theory of probability. 
VI. Premium rates. 
VII. Reserves. 
VIII. Underwriting. 
IX. Financial statements. 
X. Prevention. 
XI. Organization of carriers. 


A. Internal. | 
B. Inter-carrier. 


XII. State regulation. 
XIII. Buying insurance. 
XIV. Social Insurance. 


— 


Each function should be discussed as 
abasic problem of insurance which cuts 
across all branches of the business. Nat- 
urally, sufficient facts must be presented 
to enable a student to grasp the principles 
which it would be the prime purpose of 
the course to teach. But they should 
be presented only as material for use 
‘n teaching insurance thinking, and 
should never be allowed to become ends 
in themselves. 


Critical Thinking 


Under each subject the student should 
be introduced to the terms and facts 
necessary for understanding what it is 
all about, should be made to see the 
purpose of activity under the particular 
heading, and should be made to under- 
stand the criteria applicable to such ac- 
tivity. For example, suppose that one 
is taking up the subject of rates. First 
of all, the class might be told how rates 
are quoted and what in practice influences 
the rates charged by insurers. The pur- 
pose of rates as a measure of probable 
loss and expense could then be outlined 
and the criteria of proper rates explained. 
With this background, one should be in 
4 position to outline an ideal rate-mak- 
ing system, critically to examine exist- 
ing rating methods, and to discuss the 
Practical possibilities of progress toward 
the ideal. The state in which to leave 
the student would be that in wh‘ch he 
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would be able to do critical thinking 
on insurance rating problems. 

As an illustration of, the type of dis- 
cussion which makes for clear insurance 
thinking let me take the question of 
what property should be insured, and 
for how much. The usual answer to 
that question is that the more likely 
the property is to be damaged or de- 
stroyed by a given hazard the greater 
the reason for insurance. As to amount, 
it is usually thought that the total de- 
structible value should be covered. It 
takes considerable effort to induce 
thinking in terms of the relative im- 
portance of the loss of various items 
of property, regardless of probability of 
loss, and to make clear that the practical 
amount of loss when a building is de- 
stroyed is not the cost of replacing the 
identical building but the cost of replac- 
ing it with an equally useful building. 

All of this education should be con- 
sidered as background for whatever type 
of insurance activity may later be under- 
taken by the student. And I believe that 
the prospective buyer of insurance should 
be given the same type of background 
as the prospective insurance man, though 
naturally the amount of time applied 
to the subject may be less. Buyer and 
underwriter should be able to talk the 
same language and to approach insurance 
questions with reasonable comprehension 
of each other’s problems. 


Method of Approach 


What is it that the coming executive 
can get from my program that he is 
not likely (I will not say cannot) get 
elsewhere, in the steps through which 
he will pass from less to more important 
positions? It seems to me that it is, 
first, a method of approach to a problem 
that comes from viewing it as something 
to be solved rather than merely learning 
what already has been done about it; 
second, a sense of the whole field and 
of the relationship of the units to it; 
third, a conception of the ideal solutions 
of insurance problems toward which one 
should strive in full consciousness of 
practical limitation; and fourth, an 
ability to bring to bear on the develop- 
ment of his own particular field the 
thinking and accomplishment in other 
branches of the business. 

The greatest possible aid to practical 
success is all nae, Most criticism 
of theory as such is not well taken, 
for every move we make is based on 
theory—the real test is whether the 
theory is good or bad. If “it won’t work 
in practice” it is not “all right in 
theory,” for a theory is merely a state- 
ment of what has worked, does work, 
or will work. 

If a university sends out students 
with a sound and broad theoretical 
knowledge of insurance, it is rendering 
its greatest service to the students, the 
insurance world, and, what is more im- 
portant, to society. It is the purpose of 
the program outlined to develop such a 
knowledge. 





* Paper before the annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance. The discussion which follows is 
drawn in part from this paper. 











This is the second issue of the com- 
bined Fire and Casualty Edition of BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS. By word of mouth, 
by telephone, by letter we have been re- 
ceiving reports of its reception and, so far, 


all have been enthusiastic. Apparently the 
poll we made before the combination was— 
unlike the late lamented Literary Digest's— 
a successful cross section of the wishes of 
our readers. How do you like it? 

One of our Camden, New Jersey 
readers wrote us that "...we are the 
victims of conflicting emotions—we regret 
the passing of the old design and welcome 
the new ...we compliment you on the 
appearance and contents of your latest 
issue. 


TO YOU AND YOU AND YOU... 


To all our readers—many thanks for 
your suggestions, criticisms and ideas that 
have helped us make the NEWS more com- 
plete and valuable as the national magazine 
of insurance finance. 

Incidentally, this issue is Number 7 
of Volume 39. Each volume means a year 
so, the NEWS is within five months of its 
fortieth birthday. During those four dec- 
ades the covers of the NEWS have enclosed 
the month-by-month financial past, present 
and future of insurance. The gradual 
changes in underwriting and sales practices, 
the growth of the business, the failures of 
the unfit and the triumphs of the deserving— 
all have told their story on these pages. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH OF AN IDEA 


The physical appearance of the 
NEWS, during these forty years, has peri- 
odically changed as the times demanded. 
The first few issues were mimeographed 
sheets supplementing Best's Reports. The 
September, 1900 issue was the first to ap- 
pear in printer's type and carried the long 
appellation of “Best's Insurance Reports 
Supplement" but by July, 1903, the maga- 
zine had, for many months, been reporting 
on all manner of insurance financial news so 
the title was corrected and shortened to 
“Best's Insurance News.” 

In November, 1906 a companion 
paper was issued and called "Best's Life In- 
surance News." The original NEWS con- 
tinued to grow with the business and in May, 
1920, the rapid growth of casualty insur- 
ance separated the NEWS into two issues, 
the Fire & Marine and the Casualty & 
Surety. Now, in 1938, the general interest 
in and close association of ail coverages has 
again joined the NEWS into a larger and 
more complete monthly story of insurance 
finance. 
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“LABORATORY FOR LIVING” 

A ithe first of its kind ever placed in 
operation—is being planned by the 
Etna Life Insurance Company and its 
Affiliated Companies as the central feature 
of its exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair. Occupying a large area in the East 
wing of the Business Systems and Insur- 
ance Building, fronting directly on the 
Theme Center, the “Laboratory for living” 
will be the first of the public welfare and 
educational exhibits to confront the vis- 
itor as he emerges from the great 21- 
story Perisphere, the hub from which the 
main thoroughfares of the Fair radiate. 
The AZtna “Laboratory for living” will 
give visitors to the Fair an opportunity 
to witness a series of novel scientific 
experiments which will reveal interesting 
facts about themselves and their physical 
and mental characteristics. At the same 
time it will permit them to observe, 
through demonstrations and motion pic- 
ture photography, the workings of forces 
in nature, the disregard of which can 
seriously affect their well-being. Through 
ingenious mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical tests and with the aid of light and 
action displays all who would “live and 
let live” in “The world of tomorrow” 
will be shown how to avoid being the 
cause or the victims of needless mishaps. 
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Spectacular demonstrations on three 
subjects, to be given at frequent intervals 
will feature A£tna’s “Laboratory for liv- 
ing’—safety on the highways, home 
safety and fire prevention and health con- 
servation. In the fire prevention section 
the results of acts of carelessness which 
take thousands of lives every year, will 
be revealed on a personally conducted 
“tour” of a typical city in which homes 
and factories will be observed as they go 
up in smoke or are razed to the ground 
by fire and explosion. By means of mini- 
ature models, faithful in every detail, 
other demonstrations will show how fires 
are started through spontaneous combus- 
tion, overloading of electrical circuits, 
short circuits and inflammable vapors and 
dust mixtures. Supplementing these 
demonstrations of the causes of fires 
there will be portrayed, by means of 
sound motion pictures, ways in which 
these conditions may be prevented in 
every-day life. 

A large area will be devoted to a 
presentation of the internationally fa- 
mous Etna safe-driving tests, including 
the 7Ztna Reactometer and Steerometer, 
which received the “Grand Prix” award 
at the International Exposition of Arts 
and Sciences held in Paris during 1937. 


These devices show in the case of any 
individual driver, how long it takes for 
the nervous and muscular system to re- 
spond to a situation calling for sudden 
action, and the degree of success which 
the driver has in steering his car under 
conditions calling for delicate coordina- 
tion of eyes and hand movements. Other 
devices on which motorists will have an 
opportunity to test their driving ability 
are the Glarometer, which measures re- 
sistance to headlight glare, and the 
Peripherometer, which gives additional 
information as to the driver's seeing 
ability. Each of these instruments auto- 
matically prints a record of the driver's 
score so that he can see how his per- 
formance compares with that of other 
drivers. 

In the health section a number of novel 
electrical and mechanical displays are be- 
ing planned which will show various 
organs of the human body in actual func- 
tioning. Demonstrations will be conducted 
at frequent intervals showing the changes 
in the action of these organs under vary- 
ing conditions. An unusual series of 
photographic murals will adorn the walls 
of the exhibit, symbolizing a wide variety 
of forms of insurance protection. 

A similar exhibit is being planned for 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
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GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK «+ 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1938: 


Capital . . $1,000,000.00 


a a ee rare 
(Oy! ee 
Premium Reserve ..... .'-+ + 2,312,622.36 
All Other Liabilities ....... 893,798.03 


Total Admitted Assets . . $16,058,882.80 


Securities carried at $935,882.41 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Casualty, Fidelity and Surety Reinsurance 
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NORTH STAR 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1938: 


ae aa es 
PO ca 0. bg" 0 al See ks 1,67 1,165.04 
ae a ee ee ae ee 216,152.05 
Premium Reserve . . . «+c. 1,739,856.61 
All Other Liabilities . . . .... 33,676.91 





Total Admitted Assets . . $4,260,850.61 


Securities carried at $374,770.84 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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ASUALTY rating in the field of 

compensation and liability insurance 

(particularly automobile liability) has 
developed along actuarial lines and is re- 
lated to actual loss experience in accord- 
ance with established rating formulas. 
The usual rating formula contains a break- 
down of the premium dollar in the form 
of percentages allocated to various ex- 
pense factors, an allowance for profit, 
and a permissible loss ratio. I might 
mention that the expense and profit fac- 
tors are based upon stock company 
operations, and since in this state the 
mutual companies have adopted the same 
rates as the stock companies, dividends 
to policyholders are considered in lieu of 
such factors which are not actually re- 
quired for mutual companies. I might 
also mention in the case of compensation 
insurance that the profit factor has in 
effect been waived in exchange for a 
guarantee against underwriting loss (on 
an unloaded premium basis) over a period 
of years by means of a special con- 
tingency loading factor. 


Experience Basis 


To continue my general discussion of 
the statistical basis for compensation and 
liability rates, I presume you are familiar 
with the experience call which requires 
all companies annually to report their 
preiniums and losses in this state by 
classifications and for certain casualty 
lines also by territories. The rating or- 
ganizations tabulate and summarize all 
of the experience data. These figures 
are used in promulgating the regular an- 
nual rate revisions. Statewide rate level 
adjustments are largely affected by the 
results of the last two policy years. The 
most recent policy year is incomplete, 
showing the earned premiums and incur- 
red losses up to the end of the last 
calendar year. The previous policy year 
shows practically all of the premiums 
earned and loss developments for twenty- 
four months. There are some differences 
in method and mechanics as between 
compensation and liability, but this sub- 
st?ntially outlines the procedure. After 
adjustments in statewide rate levels are 
determined, rate relativities are adjusted 
for the various classifications and terri- 
tories in the light of such recent experi- 
ence. However, in order to avoid violent 
fluctuations in rates for some of the 
smaller in_ dividual classilications from 
year to year, the results are modified by 
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PROBLEMS 


by JOSEPH F. COLLINS 


averaging the recent experience with ex- 
perience covering a longer period of time, 
and in the case of compensation, the 
classification rates are modified by coun- 
trywide experience. 


Classifications 


The problems of establishing reason- 
able classifications are largely questions 
of the degree of refinement possible from 
a standpoint of premium volume for 
rate making purposes as well as _ the 
practical difficulties involving the alloca- 
tion of specialized risks to broader classi- 
fications which must necessarily cover 
multiple operations of somewhat varying 
degrees of hazard. We cannot carry the 
classification system to the nth degree. 

In the case of territorial classifications 
(particularly for automobile liability) it 
is practically impossible to establish 
boundary lines around the congested 
and high rated districts without causing 
some hardships to those just inside the 
territorial limits. 


Average Rate 


With the best possible classification 
system it follows that a uniform average 
rate for the average risk in a given 
classification is discriminatory either in 
favor of the definitely poof risk or 
against the exceptionally good risk. The 
statutes, however, provide that rates shall 
not be unfairly discriminatory. This will 
depend upon the working out of reason- 
able, sound and practicable rating meth- 
ods. In the course of development of 
scientific rating, the coldly calculated 
average rate for the average risk has 
been modified by supplemental rating 
plans intended to recognize the favorable 
or unfavorable experience of individual 
risks or groups of risks under common 
ownership or management when the unit 
of exposure warrants such treatment. This 
development of various forms of merit 
rating is an honest method of meeting the 
natural desire on the part of business 
and the public to obtain a reasonable 
degree of equity within the rating pro- 
visions outlined in the statutes. 





Chief of the Rating Bureau 
New York Insurance Department 


Assigned Risks 


In the field of compulsory insurance, 
we have in some states the assigned risk 
pools for undesirable risks. There 1s 
considerable opinion in favor of charging 
higher than manual rates for these risks 
where the assured consents and where 
otherwise the risk would not be written 
at manual rates by any company. In 
this state the State Fund has the privilege 
to charge higher rates. 


Merit Rating Plans 


All merit rating plans which conform 
to sound principles of rating carry debits 
as well as credits. The lines of demarca- 
tion between risks rated at manual or 
class rates, and those subject to experi 
ence rating and, again, those eligible for 
retrospective rating, must be somewhat 
arbitrary. But the eligibility rules have 
been adopted to set up the minimum 
size of risk where the amount of €x- 
posure and experience over a reasonably 
short period of years can be relied upon 
to produce a self-sustaining unit of risk 
on the basis of normal losses. 


Experience Rating Plans 


Experience rating plans are in opera- 
tion where the units of exposure under 
common ownership or management are 
sufficiently large to be credible for sepa- 
rate rating, using three or four years 
experience. The measure of eligibility 
has been set at $500 in annual premiums 
for most compensation and liability risks, 
except in the case of automobile fleets 
where five cars is the minimum. 
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Maximum debits in the plans are offset 
by maximum credits in order to equalize 
the sliding scale method of weighing 
individual losses in excess of an amount 
specified as a normal loss. 


Loss and Expense Constants 


In the compensation rating structure, 
there is a separate balance to provide that 
experience rated risks pay their own way 
in the aggregate. The result, however, 
also requires that the smaller risks also 
are obliged to pay their own way in the 
aggregate. This is reflected in the loss 
and expense constants. I am inclined to 
believe that some of the violent fluctua- 
tions in these factors should be evened 
out, and also, that minimum premium 
rates reflect losses of premiums that 
should be developed by payroll audit. 


Retrospective Rating Plans 


You are, of course, familiar with the 
introduction last year of the retrospective 
rating plans, on an optional basis, for 
compensation risks producing a premium 
of $5,000 or more a year. The retro- 
spective rating plan is superimposed on 
the experience rating plan. Some of the 
controversial points involved in the in- 
troduction and use of the retrospective 
formulas result from the lowering of the 
expense factor for acquisition cost on a 
graduated scale. Recently the extension 
of the gradation principle to administra- 
tion, audit and inspection expenses, has 
been seriously discussed. No final deter- 
mination has as yet been made. The 
theory which has been followed is to 
apply the above mentioned expense fac- 
tors as flat percentages of the minimum 
premium. When related to the standard 
premium and the developed retrospective 
premium the effect, of course, is a gradu- 
ated expense element. The justification 
for this treatment is based upon the posi- 
tion that the self-insured portion of the 
premium, between the minimum premium 
and the maximum premium, should be 
loaded only for the items of expense 
which are incidental only to such loss 
payments. These expense items are in- 
cluded in the so-called loss conversion 
factor. 


Other Graduated Rates 


I might mention that certain large 
contract bonds written by surety com- 
panies are rated on a graduated scale 
taking into consideration both the size 
of the risk as well as a graduated ac- 
quisition cost. Graduated expense factors 
are also taken into consideration in rates 
for group life insurance. 


Other Retrospective Plans 


The retrospective plan was introduced in 
compensation insurance subsequent to pre- 
vious proposals which extended the 
Principles of merit rating solely from the 
viewpoint of graduation. The new plan 
is a mixture covering primary insurance 
and self-insurance, with servicing as well 
as features of excess and aggregate stop 
loss coverage. Before its adoption in rate 
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regulated states the plan was originally 
designed for the underwriting of debit 
risks. 

The incentive under the plan encourag- 
ing increased accident prevention and the 
lowering of losses are, of course, also 
applicable to the good risks. 

Under the experience rating plan a 
marked improvement in loss ratios is not 
reflected until after several years. This 


difficulty has often led to questionable 
methods of avoiding experience debits. 

It seems to be that the retrospective 
principle could be applied to some of 
the liability lines. 





Blackstone. 


Private Passenger Automobiles 


During the past year we have heard 
a lot about various plans for merit rating 
on a private passenger automobile. Here 
we have the equivalent of the small 
compensation or liability risk not eligible 
for experience rating where one serious 
loss within standard limits could not be 
repaid out of the premiums for that risk 
in fifty or even a hundred years. Yet, 
in order to recognize the substantial de- 
mand for a system of merit rating, which 
will encourage safe driving, the insurance 
companies with the approval of the de- 
partment will shortly adopt a plan of pre- 
ferred risk rating based upon freedom 
from loss during a period of 21 months. 
The compromise plan provides for sur- 
charges of 10% and 15% for those as- 
sureds not qualifying for the preferred 
manual rate. 

The proposed New York preferred risk 
rating plan is not very much different 
in principle from the safe driver reward 
plan. From a psychological viewpoint 
it does not have the advantage of a 
cash refund, but, on the other hand, it is 
much simpler and less expensive to 


operate. The reward plan would require 
a loading in the rates almost equal to 
the amount of the reward. 


The new plan was developed after long 
and intensive discussion over a period 
of six months. A penalty for one prop- 
erty damage loss was eventually omitted 
after considering various possible meth- 
ods of treatment, but in the case of re- 
peated accidents within the experience 
period, a surcharge of 15% is required. 
Consideration was given to a series of 
penalties involving suspensions and rev- 
ocations of driving licenses. This would 
require a central office record and card 
system so it was laid over for future 
study. In the case of new business, a 
company will be required to obtain ap- 
plications wherein questions must be an- 
swered regarding accident records and the 
names of previous carriers. Verification 
of loss records will be required in the 
form of certificates exchanged between 
companies. 


Other Proposals 


Neither the safe driver reward plan 
nor the preferred risk rating plan would 
be considered as experience rating plans 
in the true sense of the term when dis- 
cussing scientific rating. It may be 
pointed out, however, that there are other 
methods of incorporating merit or self- 
insurance features in the rating system 
such as in the case of deductible and 
franchise clauses. 

It is not unlikely that the widespread 
discussion of the automobile rating plans 
will suggest proposals to apply such ideas 
to other lines such as collision insurance 
and commercial cars not fleet rated. I also 
suspect that some people may believe fire 
insurance rates should be given some such 
treatment even though a fire loss is ex- 
pected once in five hundred or a thousand 
years per single risk. Seriously speaking, 
however, in the case of fire insurance 
there are possibilities of applying the 
principle to large communities so that 
five-year loss ratios for a community as 
a whole could be reflected in credits or 
debits deducted from or added to the 
fire insurance rates in that territory. 


Experimental and Comprehensive 


The Rating Bureau has numerous prob- 
lems coming up all the time. We have 
a number of experimental types of in- 
surance rates, such as malpractice; loss 
and destruction of moneys, securities and 
records; various kinds of contractual lia- 
bility. It seems to me that the growing 
use of hold-harmless agreements will re- 
quire some new forms of comprehensive 
policies covering all of the apparent needs 
in the contracting field. 

With the development of comprehensive 
policies, I believe that classifications will 
be set up and single rates promulgated 
for combined coverages. This has already 
been done for bankers blanket bonds, 
and most likely will be followed in other 
cases where comprehensive coverages are 
written, such as all risk moneys and 
securities on other than financial institu- 
tions. In this latter case the casualty 
companies have all risk larceny powers 
under subdivision 5c of §70, but one rat- 
ing bureau promulgates rates for burglary 
and robbery and holdup, and another 
bureau rates for the fidelity coverage. 
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MEDICAL GROUP OPPOSED TO COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


N an editorial appearing recently in 
_the New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine, the Journal states: 


“In New York State organized medi- 
cine was agitating for group hospitaliza- 
tion insurance long before most of the 
current enthusiasts for the three-cents- 
a-day plan had ever heard of such a 
thing. It is safe to say that the neces- 
sary enabling laws would never have 
been enacted without the support of the 
medical societies. 


“As far as group practice is concerned 
the profession has no objections to this 
method provided that such groups ad- 
here to the principles of professional 
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conduct and maintain fee schedules which 
do not destroy fair standards. The 
Roosevelt Administration showed much 
the same feeling about unethical com- 
petitive practices and unfair price-cutting 
in business in NRA. The medical pro- 
fession, which has always made stand- 
ards of practice its first concern, can- 
not endorse groups which charge only a 
pittance, it is true, but render a com- 
mensurately low grade of service. 
“The profession’s attitude toward 
medical insurance is similar. Organized 
medicine has never objected to private 
health insurance. It is opposed to com- 
pulsory sickness insurance because the 
latter imposes lay-political control over 


medical practice, substitutes quantity for 
quality in medical care, and nullified the 
incentives and opportunities for private 
medical research and graduate medical 
study. It opposes voluntary health in- 
surance under government control be- 
cause this has always proven a precursor 
of compulsory insurance. 

“Let us state once more that the 
medical profession does not object to 
social change per se or to governmental 
aid to the needy. It is opposed to the 
reckless abandonment of a_ system 
which has made the American people 
the healthiest in the world, for a bu- 
reaucratic rule which has nowhere 
yielded comparable results.” 
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ALL-INCLUSIVE OCCUPATIONAL 


DISEASE LEGISLATION 


JNSURANCE companies and industry 
alike are confronted with many dangers 
inherent in the all-inclusive occupational 
disease legislation now gaining ground in 
many states. Unfortunately this embraces 
claims for pneumonia, asthma, rheuma- 
tism, ulcers and all the other ills to which 
flesh is notoriously heir. The wide awake 
agent as representative of his company 
will welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
with the safety and medical departments 
of the assured to effect a fuller under- 
standing of the principles involved. 

Under the cloak of an all-inclusive 
occupational disease statute, it is entirely 
conceivable that administrators in their 
misguided zeal will find it not only pos- 
sible but convenient to burden industry 
with the responsibility of health insurance 
to cover ailments which, by no stretch 
of the imagination, can be laid at the door 
of employment. 

Let no one imagine that the principle 
of occupational disease compensation is 
opposed when the disability arises from 
conditions or risks peculiar to an 
industrial operation. On the other hand, 
the enactment of laws permitting cover- 
age for commonplace human ills which 
may arise regardless of employment lends 
itself to abuses, the dangers of which 
should be obvious. Is occupational disease 
coverage expected to cover chronic arthri- 
tis, tuberculosis or heart disease merely 
because these ailments may or not be ag- 
gravated by conditions of employment? 
Under the proposed plan, it would seem 
that every disease known to medical 
science can be traced to occunational 
environment and it is in defeating the 


The Insurance 


spread of this type of legislation that 
the insurance agent can perform an out- 
standing service to all concerned. 


Tracking Down Exposures 


It is widely accepted in industry that 
certain types of occupational health 
hazards can best be treated by engineering 
revision and practices designed to pre- 
vent the incidence of such diseases. By 
close cooperation with the medical fra- 
ternity to determine the effect of varied 
exposures such as dusts, infections, 
chemical poisoning, etc., the insurance 
company representative can not only 
render a valuable service to the assured 
and the carrier but contribute much 
toward halting the so-called “all-in- 
clusive’”’ compensation legislation. 

Another beneficial result of the agent’s 
participation is possible. By means of 
this closer cooperation, very often he can 
effect the transfer of an employee with 
incipient health impairment to a depart- 
ment whose exposure is less likely to 
create a potential claim for occupational 
disease compensation. Under the “all- 
inclusive” arrangement, it would matter 
little where the employee worked and 
this short-sighted policy could conceiv- 
ably create conditions menacing to health. 

In a warning sounded to the delegates 
attending the National Safety Congress in 
Chicago last month, Henry D. Sayer, 


Agent’s Role in 
Stemming a Dangerous Tide 








formerly manager of the Casualty De- 
partment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, pointed out that 
the extension of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to embrace “all-inclusive” oc- 
cupational disease will lead to enlarging 
the field of unemployment. The speaker 
drew attention to the fact that under the 
broader coverage, an unnecessarily high 
premium is placed upon physical per- 
fection and that such legislation refuses 
to recognize that workmen’s bodies grow 
older with the passing years. If such 
legislation becomes widespread, Mr. Sayer 
stated, we “close the door of industrial 
opportunity to those skilled workers who 
have passed the age of physical per- 
fection” due to the natural reluctance of 
management to employ men to whom 
compensation may be granted for all ill- 
nesses ranging from hernia to athlete's 
foot. 

Aside from the purely humane aspects 
of the case to be made against the broad- 
est possible type of occupational disease 
coverage, the financial losses—in which 
the insurance agent must inevitably share 
—created by health insurance masquerad- 
ing as occupational compensation will re- 
sult in a staggering burden. In each 
community the agent occupies the favor- 
able position of having the true facts at 
his finger-tips to enable him to exert the 
necessary pressure to discourage unnec- 
essarily burdensome legislation. 





R ETROSPECTIVE Rating has put 

new life into the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation business, according to John H. 
Eglof, Agency Field Service of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, who 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
Michigan State Agents’ Association 
Wednesday, October 5. 


. “Used at first to cure risks that had 
one bad’ when things looked blackest 
in 1932, Retrospective Rating is now 
recognized as a great step forward in 
the insurance world and today is avail- 
able to risks which have ‘gone good,’ ” 
Eglof said. 


“Experience has proved that policy- 
holders are interested in the plan; rating 
authorities have thoroughly investigated 
it and have found it safe, sound, practical 
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RETROSPECTIVE RATING 


and non-discriminating. The plan is now 
effective in 25 states, the territory of 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. It 
became effective in Michigan July 1, 
1938.” 

One of the strongest points about the 
plan, Eglof pointed out, is that it is so 
closely tied together with accident pre- 
vention work, since the premium cost is 
determined after the loss experience has 
been developed. 

“The Retrospective Rating Plan is no 
proposition for the timid individual,” he 
said, “but is a great proposition for the 
individual who is sold on an accident con- 
trol program and who is willing to give 
such a program his wholehearted coop- 
eration. More attention, therefore, is be- 
ing given to accident control activities 
which, under Retrospective Rating, save 


the policyholder thousands of dollars in 
premium cost, and likewise thousands of 
dollars in indirect or hidden costs. 

In summarizing the benefits of the plan 
to the assured, Eglof pointed out that 
it treats the risk individually, subject 
only to the limitations indicated by the 
minimum and maximum premiums. It 
provides insurance for both normal and 
abnormal losses with the prevention of 
accidents through the risk’s improvement 
with any other risk. His risk stands on 
its own feet and receives in reduced in- 
surance costs directly and promptly the 
entire benefits which it has earned. 

“Retrospective Rating,” he concluded, 
“is in my opinion the biggest thing that 
has happened in the Casualty insurance 
field since the advent of Experience Rat- 
ing over 20 years ago.” 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding cer- 
tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have 


appointed process agents. 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED 


California 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco. 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles. . 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 


Connecticut 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartfor 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford.... 


Delaware 
Mellbank Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 


: Illinois 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 


Indiana 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend 


Kansas 
The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott... 


Maryland 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore.... 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore. . 


' Massachusetts 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston.. 


Michigan | 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., 


Missouri 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas sened 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City. . 


New Hampshire 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene 
New Jersey 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., 
The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, 


me SE" Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City.. 


Underwriting 
Limitations 
(Net limit on 

any one bond) 


$170,000 
351,000 
93,000 
200,000 
435,000 


1,847,000 
343,000 
1,800,000 


1,005,000 
341,000 


195,000 


738,000 
50,000 


55.000 
106,000 


169,000 
919,000 
652,000 
984,000 


412,000 
478,000 


150,000 
484,000 


248,000 
519,000 


97,000 
217,000 


141,000 
186,000 


This list is published solely for the information of 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
June 30, 1938. 


: ’ Underwriting 
NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 

STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 


New York 
American Re-Insurance Co., New York 
American Surety Co. of New York 
Columbia Casualty Co., of New York 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York 
General Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 
Globe Indemnity Co., oe 
Great American Indemnity Company, New York.... 
The Home Indemnity Co., New York 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York.... 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New 
York, Newark, N. 
National Surety ee TE New York 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md 
New York Casualty Co., New Yor 
The Preferred pene Insurance Co. of New York 
Royal Indemnity Co., New Yor 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York 
Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York.... 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York 
United States Casualty Co., New York 
United States Guarantee Co., 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York 


Ohio 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton 146,000 


Pennsylvania 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 74,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 
delphia 671,000 


South Dakota 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls... ..ccccccccseece 70,000 


Texas 
American General Insurance Co., Houston 89,000 
American Indemnity Co., Galveston 185,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth. . 60,000 
Employers Casualty Co., 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 186, 000 


2a Virginia 
Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Roanoke 28,000 


Washington 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle 177,000 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 73,000 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 89,000 


Underwriting Laid 
Limitations District 


FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY (Net limit on 


0 
any one bond) Columbia 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.).......... $250,000 a 
London, England (U. " Office, Boston, al Shiesenseane 1,161,000 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., 


London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.).......... 400,000 


The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) 168,000 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)...........--4- 484,000 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)........ 530,000 


of each year. 


NOTES 
This list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 31 


Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on the 


date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 


This limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. 


a District in which process agent has been appointed. 


Process agents are required in the following districts: 


able or filed. 


Where principal resides; where obligation is to be perfomed; and where bond is return- 


*All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 
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President Lineoln Consulted Atlantie 


on Perils to American Shipping 


Shipping Crisis 

oo the Civil War, John Divine Jones, 
cond president of Atlantic, conferred in 
Washington with President Lincoln and 
‘ecretary Seward about the British privateers 
vhich threatened to paralyze the American 
merchant marine. 


Atlantic pledged itself to assume risks freely 
on American shipping and pay losses promptly 
m return for Lincoln’s assurance that our 
Government would patrol main commercial 
‘aways, and present claims upon England 
lot losses inflicted upon American ships. 


Atlantic abers the 


following policies: 


PIRE *+ * AUTOMOBILE 
YACHT + REGISTERED MAIL 
JEWELRY-FUR + MARINE 
OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 
DOMESTIC TRANSPORTATION 
COMMERCIAL FLOATERS 


PROFIT PARTICIPATING 


Baltimore 





wT} 


RE 


TLANTIC was already recognized as an authority on American 
A commerce and shipping when in 1861 the opening of the Civil 
War threatened the country’s merchant marine. 

Today, an outstanding company in the marine field, Atlantic writes 
insurance not only on ocean hulls and cargoes but on practically all 
other types of property. 

In an Atlantic policy, comprehensive coverage joins with financial 
strength ... broker service... prompt and liberal loss adjustments 
...and non-assessability. That’s why Atlantic’s economical, profit- 
participating insurance is increasingly popular and builds business 


LANT 


Chartered 1842 


for brokers. 


A NON-ASSESSABLE 


Ic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Atlantic Building: 49 (Call Street, New York 


LEGAL RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago J Cleveland - Newark °* 


* Boston °* 





Philadelphia 


No matter how 


UNUSUAL 
your client’s needs 


Bring your unusual risks to Indemnity. 
We are equipped to handle unusual 
types of general liability or contract 
to cover all business needs, and are 
always ready to assist the Agent or 
Broker to secure adequate coverage. 
No matter how out-of-the-ordinary 
your proposition is, we shall be glad 
to work with you, provided only that 
it's sound. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY 
SURETY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





HIDDEN TAXES 


THE average American consumer now pays 13% cents in 
traceable indirect taxes on each dollar he spends, or $242 a 
year out of a 150-a-month salary. He will be paying stil] 
more next year, according to a study of taxes contained in 
retail prices, made by Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company. 

Another five to six cents of hidden taxes lurk in the back- 
ground, according to the study, in items that are either too 
elusive or too small individually to be tracked down and 
measured. 

The estimated total of 19 cents in indirect taxes contained 
in each dollar spent represents a rise of .9 cents in 1938 from 
the 1937 content, thanks to an increase of half a billion 
dollars in total taxes collected from the nation, most of which 
— charged against the cost of goods and services pro- 

uced. 

The study estimates that taxes collected by federal, state 
and local governments will total $14,324,000,000 for the calendar 
year of 1938, as against a figure of $13,825,000,000 fr 1937, 
an increase of $499,000,000. As federal collections are ex- 
pected to show little change in their combined total, the ex- 
pansion is accounted for by increases in state and local tax 
collections, principally in various social security taxes. 

The study eliminates from consideration all taxes difficult 
to “pass on” in prices—income, excess profits, estate, gift and 
inheritance taxes, realty taxes on owner-occupied residences, 
employees’ share of social security taxes, etc. Out of the total 
of $14,324,000,000, it finds a remainder of $9,324,000,000 in taxes 
which must be charged against the cost of producing $49, 
000,000,000 worth of goods and services—$37,500,000 in goods 
and $11,500,000 in services—which the study estimates will 
be sold in 1938, or a ratio of 19 cents out of each purchasing 
dollar. All such taxes as those included in this remainder, 
namely realty taxes on property occupied, employers’ share 
of social security taxes, customs duties, excise taxes, etc., 
are as definitely a part of production and operating expenses 
as rent and wages, and must be just as definitely covered by 
selling prices, the report points out. 

The study of traceable indirect taxes shows that rent con- 
ceals the largest proportion of taxes, 26.1 per cent. Next 
heaviest tax load is borne by the automobile, the study traces 
20.3 cents in taxes contained in each dollar spent in the 
ownership and operation of a used car, and 21.3 cents on the 
dollar if the car is bought new. The average used car owner 
pays $36 a year in taxes for the privilege of driving his car 
6,000 miles, according to the study; the man who buys a 
new car pays approximately $51 annually in traceable taxes 
if he drives it an average of 8,000 miles each of the next 
three years. 

The current study was undertaken in order to recheck and 
bring up to date the figures arrived at in an analysis of indi- 
rect taxes first completed and published by the company early 
in 1937. The original study was based on the records of 206 
concerns in various lines of business, while the current study 
is based on the tax and sales records of 1,242 business con- 
cerns and institutions. The new figures support the old very 
closely, though showing moderate increases in most items, 
as would be expected due to the steady increase in the tax 
load. 


TRACEABLE INDIRECT TAXES 
Paid by Average Consumer in Spending $150 Monthly Income 


Per Cent : 

of Taxes Taxin 

Item Budget in Cost Dollars 

pe ee $43.50 78 $3.39 
A Ee Cr ne ee 30.00 26.1 7.83 
NN er ha i wrenches nie 16.00 9.5 1.52 
Peel ond Linht ............. 11.00 9.7 1.07 
Transportation (Used Car). 14.75 20.3* 3.00* 
NEON Eds cave cacy eese 3.00 10.3 31 
Life Insurance ............. 5.00 3.5 18 
Sundries and Miscellaneous. . 26.75 10.9 2.92 
Monthly Total ........ $150.00 13.5% $20.22 
Annual Total ........<. $1,800.00 13.5% $242.64 


* Also includes license, and gas and oil sales taxes. 
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FEDERAL 


wu. STATE COURTS 


Having Special Reference to Recent Reversal b 
the Supreme Court of the United States of Swi 
v. Tyson, in Erie Railroad Co. v. Tompkins. 










by WILBUR E. BENOY 


Editor’s Note: This 1s one of a series of legal articles contributed to this publication by eminent insurance attorneys. It is obvious 
that these discussions of legal matters may not, at all times, exactly express the views of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., but we 
trust they may prove of interest and value to our readers. 


N the words of the parable: 

“He is like a man which built a 
house, and digged deep, and laid the 
foundation on a rock; and when the 
flood arose, the stream beat vehemently 
upon that house, and could not shake 
it; for it was founded upon a rock. 

“But he that heareth, and doeth not, 
is like a man that without a foundation 
built a house upon the earth; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, 
and immediately it fell; and the ruin 
of that house was great.” * 


It must now seem that the parable need 
be modified, for even though the founda- 
tion was “digged deep” and “laid on a 
rock,” the flood suddenly arose and, with- 
out warning, beat vehemently upon that 
house “and immediately it fell; and the 
ruin of that house was great.” 

Erie Railroad Company v. Tompkins 
was argued before the Supreme Court 
January 31, 1938, and decided April 25, 
1938.2 This case specifically overruled 
Swift v. Tyson,* decided in 1842, in which 
case the court, Mr. Justice Story deliver- 
ing the opinion, refused to apply the law 
of the state of New York. That case 
involved liability upon a bill of exchange. 
The court held that it was not “obligatory 
upon this court, if it differs from the 
principles established in the general com- 
mercial law” to apply the law of New 
York. 

The origin, however, of the beginning 
of the “foundation” which has just been 
overturned, rests in the judiciary act of 
1789, and the first bricks in that founda- 
tion were laid as early as 1812,5 and in 

18, in a case involving the application 
of equitable principles, where relief would 
have been denied under the state law. In 
that case the court applied remedies “not 
according to the practice of state courts, 
but according to the principles of common 
law and equity, as distinguished and de- 
fined in that country from which we 
derive our knowledge of those prin- 
ciples.” ® 

Already much learning has been de- 
voted to this unusual reversal by the 
Supreme Court of the United States.’ 
Our problem is to develop, at least in 
some small degree, how that decision will 
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This paber, another of Mr. Benoy’s 
scholarly contributions to insurance lit- 
erature, was read before the annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel. It discusses the 
remarkable decision of the United States 
Supreme Court holding that federal 
courts are bound to follow decisions of 
the courts of the states in which contro- 
versies arise and disapproving the con- 
trary doctrine which had governed the 
federal courts for nearly a hundred years. 
Mr. Benoy’s belief that this change will 
cause great confusion is shared by one 
member of the Court who wrote, “It is 
hard to foresee the consequences of the 
radical change so made.” 

Section 34 of the Federal Judiciary Act 
provides that, “The laws of the several 
states, except where the Constitution, 
treaties or statutes of the United States 
otherwise require or provide, shall be re- 
garded as rules of decision in trials at 
common law in the courts of the United 
States, in cases where they apply.” 


Continued on next page 


Greystone. 





affect the insurance practitioner. In order, 
however, to properly develop that ques- 
tion, it is necessary to further consider 
exactly what the court did hold, not only 
in that decision but in decisions subse- 
quently announced at the last recent term 
of that court. 

Erie Rd. Co: v. Tompkins involved an 
action in which Tompkins, a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, was injured by a projec- 
tion from a passing freight car while he 
was walking on a commonly used beaten 
footpath along the railroad’s right-of- 
way at a small town in that common- 
wealth. Tompkins claimed to occupy the 
position of a licensee. Suit was brought 
in the federal court in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, the state in which 
the company was incorporated. Counsel 
for the railroad company contended that 
the Pennsylvania law was applicable ; and 
that under that law the company owed 
him no greater duty than it owed to a 
trespasser ; and that he was a trespasser, 
not entitled to recover in the absence of 
wanton or wilful misconduct. Tompkins 
denied that such was the law of Penn- 
sylvania and contended that, since there 
was no statute of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on the subject, the railroad’s 
duty and liability was to be determined 
in the federal court, where suit was 
brought, as a matter of “general law.” 
The trial court submitted the case to the 
jury on the plaintiff's theory, and the 
jury brought in a verdict of $30,000; it 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals; writ of certiorari was granted 
by the Supreme Court, with the result 
above indicated. It may be interestingly 
observed that counsel in the briefs in 
that case made no claim that Swift v. 
Tyson should be overruled. 


Asserted Grounds of Reversal 


Two matters determined by the court 
in overturning the doctrine of Swift v. 
Tyson, with full respect to the eminence 
of the court, and of former members 
of the court making similar declarations 
in previous dissenting opinions, challenge 
attention at the threshold. 

Continued on next page 








Federal vs. State Courts—Cont'd 


First: The declaration “that in apply- 
ing the doctrine this court and the lower 
courts have invaded rights which are, 
in our opinion, reserved by the Constitu- 
tion to the several states.’”’"* The opinion 
refers to the previous dissenting opinions 
of the late Justice Holmes in which that 
eminent jurist said: “* * * in my opinion 
the prevailing doctrine has been accepted 
upon a subtle fallacy that never has been 
analyzed. If I am right, the policy has 
resulted in an unconstitutional assump- 
tion of powers by the courts of the United 
States which no lapse of time or respect- 
able array of opinion should make us 
hesitate to correct.” ® 

Second: In enunciating that “There is 
no federal general common law. Congress 
has no power to declare substantive rules 
of common law applicable in a state 
whether they be local in their nature, or 
general; be they commercial law or a 
part of the law of torts.” 


Stare Decisis 


A third matter, not expressed in the 
opinion, demanding respectful attention 
is the absence of discussion of the doc- 
trine of “stare decisis.” If after more 
than 96 years of practice in which the 
federal courts, without hesitation, have 
applied the doctrines originating in Swift 
v. Tyson, and no reason was pressing 
for such reversal," then we submit the 
current of past legal thought would have 
called for the situation to remain as it 
had stood. Congress has failed, in several 
instances, to take legislative action be- 
cause of alleged evils arising from such 
interpretations. Just why, we submit, 
should the Supreme Court, in entire dis- 
regard of the rule of “stare decisis” ”° 
reverse itself after so long a period and 
insist upon the application of judicial 
determinations of the various states in 
the courts of the United States, where 
such courts presumably are as capable of 
passing on such matters, as are the state 
courts. 


Subsequent Decisions 


We pass to the application of this deci- 
sion in later pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court already reported. The 
case of Rosenthal v. New Life Ins. Co.” 
decided May 16, 1938, was an action 
brought in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, to cancel reinstatements on an in- 
surance policy on the ground of fraudu- 
lent procurement. The contracts were 
executed and delivered in Missouri and 
held controlled by “general law.” The 
policyholder contended for the application 
of the Missouri law and the Supreme 
Court, without arguments on the merits, 
granted the writ of certiorari and re- 
versed the judgment, and remanded it for 
the application of the Missouri law. 

Again in Hudson v. Moonier,” involv- 
ing a tort action, and specifically the duty 
of an owner to maintain a truck in 
reasonably safe condition, the district 
court treated the question of liability of 
the lessors as one of general law. Writ 
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By its decision in Swift vs. Tyson in 
1842, the Supreme Court held that Section 
34 applied to statutes and the construction 
thereof adopted by local tribunals and to 
rights and titles to real estate, etc., having 
a permanent locality immovable and intra- 
territorial in nature and character, and 
not to questions of general nature, not 
dependent upon local statutes or ‘local 
usage of a fixed and permanent opera- 
tion; and that federal courts exercising 
jurisdiction on the ground of diversity 
of citizenship need not, in matters of 
general jurisprudence, apply the unwritten 
law of the state as declared by the deci- 
sions of its courts but that the federal 
courts were free to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment as to what the com- 
mon law is or should be. 

As Mr. Benoy points out, the United 
States Supreme Court in Erie Railroad 
Co. vs. Tompkins, decided April 25, 1938, 
specifically overruled the doctrine of 
Swift vs. Tyson and held that the federal 
courts are bound to apply the law of each 
jurisdiction as declared by the decisions 
of its courts. The Court declared that in 
applying the rule of Swift vs. Tyson, the 
federal courts had invaded rights reserved 
by the Constitution to the several states. 

There is diversity of opinion among 
lawyers, as there was in the Court, re- 
specting the merits of this decision chang- 
ing a rule which had been in force for so 
many years. 

Disagreement with this decision is 
largely because of the fact that there now 
can be no uniformity in the decisions of 
the federal courts. As Mr. Benoy points 
out, a particular Circuit Court of Appeals 
may be called upon to consider the same 
question of law in cases arising in differ- 
ent states and, because of contrary doc- 
trines announced by the state courts, be 
required to render contrary decisions. It 
is maintained also that the citizens of 
one state should not, in a federal court, 
be bound by decisions of the courts of 
another state different from those of his 
own state. 

The views of those who approve the 
decision are voiced by the prevailing 
opinion of the Court in which it was 
said, “The mischievous results of the 
doctrine had become apparent. Diversity 
of citizenship jurisdiction was conferred 
in order to prevent apprehended discrimi- 
nation in state courts against those not 
citizens of the State. Swift vs. Tyson 
introduced grave discrimination by non- 
citizens against citizens. It made rights 
enjoyed under the unwritten ‘general law’ 
vary according to whether enforcement 
was sought in the state or in the federal 
court; and the privilege of selecting the 
court in which the right should be deter- 
mined was conferred upon the non- 
citizen.” It is said in one of the footnotes 
to the opinion, “It was even possible for 
a non-resident plaintiff, defeated on a 
point of law in the highest court of a 
State, nevertheless to win out by taking 
a nonsuit and renewing the controversy in 
the federal court.” 

We appreciate the courtesy of Mr. 
Benoy and the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel in permitting us to 
bring this interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion of one of the most important 
decisions of recent years to the attention 
of our readers. 





of certiorari was granted, the judgment 
reversed, without argument, and the cause 
remanded in order that the district court 
might apply the law of Missouri, where 
the injury occurred. 

Again | in New York Life Ins. Co, y, 
Jackson,” suit was brought in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Illinois, on a policy 
of insurance issued in Missouri. The 
questions involved the construction of a 
permanent disability clause where the 
assured claimed to have become perma- 
nently disabled before the expiration of 
the period of grace, and the semi-annual 
premium had not been paid until after 
the expiration of the grace period. The 
court again granted certiorari, and, with- 
out argument, reversed the judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and re- 
manded the same, with instructions that 
“a decision should have been made ac- 
cording to the applicable principles of the 
state law which governed the interpreta- 
tion of the policy.” 

We thus have a determination to date 
by the Supreme Court that, not only in 
cases involving tort, but in cases involy- 
ing equity and contract, the applicable 
state decisions shall be applied. It will 
be thus apparent that we are building 
anew; not only the superstructure but 
the foundation, and no matter how 
strongly the structure was built, the floods 
have descended and destroyed not only 
the foundation but the superstructure as 
well. We shall be litigating, at the ex- 
pense of our clients, to determine anew 
questions of policy and of law. A little 
analysis will bring forth a few of the 
apparent difficulties, but no foresight, we 
submit, can determine many of them at 
the present moment. 


State Law Not Established 


Where, of course, we have an applic- 
able constitutional provision of the state, 
or a state statute, directly applying, there 
can be little difficulty; and where we 
have a direct unequivocable decision, by 
the court of last resort of any particular 
state, the federal district court should 
have little difficulty in applying such ap- 
plicable state decision; but the “rub” 
comes where we have equivocation among 
the lower courts of our various states, or 
where, as stated by Justice Story,” we 
have a situation which meets his state- 
ment in that case, viz., “* * * so that, to 
say the least of it, it admits of serious 
doubt, whether any doctrine upon this 
question can, at the present time, be 
treated as finally established ;” or where, 
as many a lawyer has found, we have no 
applicable decisions whatsoever from a 
state court of respectable authority. 
Where, as in Ohio, we have eighty-eight 
Courts of Common Pleas of general juris- 
diction; nine Courts of Appeals, each 
final in its jurisdiction, except for a mo- 
tion to certify ® to our court of last re- 
sort; and where we often find the Court 
of Appeals, either at variance with each 
other, or giving no definite pronounce- 
ments upon the questions involved, will 
the district court resolve itself into 4 
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searcher for which of the conflicting de- 
cisions it will follow? But, according to 
the pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court, it is an unconstitutional preroga- 
tive for the federal courts to think for 
themselves in such a case. Shall then, 
such federal court adjourn or delay its 
pronounciamento until a state court has 
given a satisfactory pronouncement of the 
law applicable to the question involved? 


The Supreme Court itself has suggested 
that™ “a single decision of the highest 
court of a state * * * is not conclusive 
evidence of the law of the state, in a 
case in a court of the United States, 
* * * between other parties, or even be- 
tween the same parties or their privies, 
unless presented under such circum- 
stances as to be an added adjudication 
of their rights.” 


And we have been taught by the Su- 
preme Court that only the decision of 
the “highest judicial tribunal of the state 
is binding.” * 


We quote from the Supreme Court in 
a decision ™ as follows: 


“Although it is the practice of this 
court to follow the latest settled ad- 
judications of the state courts giving 
constructions to the laws and constitu- 
tions of their own states, it will not 
necessarily follow decisions which may 
prove but oscillations in the course of 
such judicial settlement. Nor will it 
follow any adjudication to such an ex- 
tent as to make a sacrifice of truth, 
justice, and law.” 


Where, as in Ohio, we have frequent 
reversals with changes of personnel, what 
law will the federal court follow? And 
I assume that each member of this asso- 
ciation could add illustrations from your 
own several states. 


Federal Common Law 


Trouble may lie in the determination 
that there is no “Federal Common Law.” 


What is the common law today? 


If we were back to the time of the 
landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, we should have to look to the 
English definition. As said in Black- 
stone : ” 


“The authority of these maxims (and 
rules of the common law) rests entirely 
upon general reception and usage; and 
the only method of proving, that this 
or that maxim is a rule of the common 
law, is by showing that it hath been 
always the custom to observe it.” 


As said by a court of later origin :™ 


“The common law of England may 
be said to consist of a collection of 
Principles found in the opinions of 
sages, or deduced from universal and 
immemorial usage, and receiving pro- 
gressively the sanction of the courts.” 


The Supreme Court itself has on prior 


ene discussed the subject,” and 
said: 
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“There is no body of federal com- 
mon law separate and distinct from the 
common law existing in the several 
states in the sense that there is a body 
of statute law enacted by congress 
separate and distinct from the body 
of statute law enacted by the several 
states. But it is an entirely different 
thing to hold that there is no common 
law in force generally throughout the 
United States, and that the countless 
multitude of interstate commercial 
transactions are subject to no rules and 
burdened by no restrictions other than 
those expressed in the statutes of con- 
gress. 


“What is the common law? Accord- 
ing to Kent: ‘The common law in- 
cludes those principles, usages and rules 
of action applicable to the government 
and security of person and property, 
which do not rest for their authority 
upon any express and positive declara- 
tion of the will of the legislature.’ 1 
Kent, 471. * * * 


“In Black’s Law Dictionary, page 
232, it is thus defined : ‘As distinguished 
from law created by the enactment of 
legislatures, the common law comprises 
the body of those principles and rules 
of action relating to the government 
and security of persons and property, 
which derive their authority solely from 
usages and customs of immemorial an- 
tiquity, or from the judgments and 
decrees of the courts recognizing, af- 
firming and enforcing such usages and 
customs ; and, in this sense, particularly 
the ancient unwritten law of England.” 


When we progress to the Constitution, 
we find several references therein to both 
common law and equity. It provides: 


“The judicial powers shall extend to 
all cases, in law and equity arising un- 
der this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States and treaties made.” 


“In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed 
$20.00, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a 
jury shall be otherwise reexamined in 
any court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the comnon 
law.” * 


It must be conceded that the term “com- 
mon law” as used in the constitutional 
provision had its origin in the common 
law of England and it was undoubtedly 
intended by the terms of the Constitution 
that the common law of England as per- 
fected to that time, should be applied in 
all the law cases pending in the United 
States courts.* It therefore seems to be 
a mere quibble on words on the question 
of whether or not there is any “Federal 
common law” still existing. We may ask, 
what has become of the common law 
since the adoption of the Constitution, 
and up to the present time? It may be 
taken as granted that when we refer at 
the present date to the common law, we 
mean to refer to the common law of 
England as it existed at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, supple- 
mented by the judicial decisions of the 
particular jurisdictions of which we hap- 


pen to be speaking. In the main, it is 
the thinking of lawyers who have added 
their bit to the construction of the com- 
mon law as judges are none but lawyers 
glorified by election or appointment to 
the bench. The lawyer, in the main, ex- 
presses his sentiments in briefs, which are 
sometimes read by courts. They are 
adopted or refused by the judge in his 
judicial discussion, using as his founda- 
tion the precedent of former days, many 
of which may have originated in the 
English common law, but most of which 
are of recent origin. As aptly expressed 
by a justice of old: 


“The common law is ‘not the product 
of the wisdom of some one man, or 
society of men, in any one age, but of 
the wisdom, counsel, experience, and 
observation of many ages of wise and 
observing men. * * * Where the sub- 
ject of any law is single, the prudence 
of one age may go far at one essay 
to provide a fit law; and yet, even in 
the wisest provisions of that kind, ex- 
perience shows us that new and un- 
thought-of emergencies often happen 
that necessarily require new supple- 
ments, abatements, or explanations. But 
the body of laws that concern the 
common justice applicable to a great 
kingdom is vast and comprehensive, 
consists of infinite particulars, and must 
meet with various emergencies, and 
therefore requires much time and much 
experience, as well as much wisdom 
and prudence, successively to discover 
defects and inconveniences, and to ap- 
ply apt supplements and remedies for 
them; and such are the common laws 
of England, namely, the productions of 
much wisdom, time and experience.’ ” * 


However, the declaration that there is 
no “Federal Common Law” is not new, 
as such subject has had discussion in 
various of the federal courts heretofore,” 
and we should not give it much promi- 
nence in this discussion, except for the 
fact that we must recognize the necessity 
of the federal courts coming to a conclu- 
sion as to what the common law is. 
Where there is no announced decision of 
the proper court of a state in which the 
federal court may be sitting, the federal 
courts must apply the law as they ascer- 
tain it, be that process constitutional or 
unconstitutional. Whether we call it the 
application of the “Federal Common 
Law,” or the application of the “common 
law of the state,” it is going to be neces- 
sary for such federal court to come to a 
conclusion as to what the common law to 
be applied is, and apply it, as it has done 
in the past. As said by Judge Parker.” 
in an automobile negligence case: 


“* * * in applying the common law, 
the federal courts must decide what the 
law is in the light of the rule that deci- 
sions are mere evidence of the law and 
not the law itself.” 


And the same may be said with refer- 
ence to the equity procedure in the fed- 
eral court, giving, of course, due recogni- 


Continued on next page 
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Federal vs. State Courts—Cont'd. 


tion to the modification of the rules of 
civil procedure. It would seem that the 
new declaration has been well timed to 
concur with the enforcement of the new 
“Rules of Civil Procedure.” 


We now turn to specific changes which 
the new doctrine will force upon the bar, 
and which changes may be seen with 
some accuracy. Turning first to actions 
on contracts. 


Life Insurance 


Dealing first with life insurance con- 
tracts, there are, at the threshold, ques- 
tions arising out of the construction of 
total and permanent disability benefit con- 
tracts, and riders, attached to the ordinary 
life policy. We know the inclination of 
the state courts to liberalize the inter- 
pretation of these contracts and in fact, 
a tendency to ignore the very stringent 
contract provisions contained in them. 
Since many of such actions do not involve 
the jurisdictional amount for removal to 
the federal court; we are reliably in- 
formed that many of the companies have 
ceased to write certain forms of these 
contracts, which forms are restricted in 
their nature, and call for a low rate of 
premium, in order to provide a fund for 
the social security of the contracting 
party in the event of actual total and 
permanent disability. The state courts, 
as a rule, in defining the term “total dis- 
ability,” even though particularly defined 
ini the policy, have been inclined to ex- 
press it as “a relative term,” and holding 
that it must “be given a rational and 
practical construction.”” The federal 
courts, as a rule, have regarded them as 
mutual contracts and enforced them as 
written. 


With respect to the subject of suicide, 
in connection with life policies, where the 
evidence has failed to be convincing as 
to whether or not the deceased has taken 
life by his own act, the state courts have 
been submitting to the jury the question 
of whether or not the deceased did come 
to his death by reason of accidental or 
natural means, on the strength of the pre- 
sumption that one does not take his own 
life. Such cases are numerous and need 
not be cited. However, the Supreme 
Court, in the recent case of New York 
Life Ins. Co. v. Gamer. Executrix, de- 
cided January 13, 1938,” very correctly 
took the position that such charges were 
erroneous “as giving weight as evidence 
to a presumption which prevails only in 
the absence of evidence.” In that case 
a double indemnity provision provided 
that the double indemnity should be pay- 
able in event “the death of the insured 
resulted directly and independently of all 
other causes from bodily injury effected 
solely through external, violent and acci- 
Aental means,” and specifically provided 
that double indemnity should not be pay- 
able if death resulted from self destruc- 
tion. This decision was favorable to the 
life insurance interests, but the question 


>.” 


now arises, “Is the decison now junked? 
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The new rules of civil procedure provide 
“all evidence shall be admitted which is 
admissible under the statutes of the 
United States, or under the rules of 
evidence heretofore applied in the courts 
of the United States on the hearings of 
suits in equity, or under the rules of evi- 
dence applied in the courts of general 
jurisdiction of the state in which the 
United States court is held.”™ The case 
involved a decision on the quantum of 
evidence produced. It may now be noted 
that Mr. Justice Black dissented, holding 
that the law as announced in the Supreme 
Court of Montana, being contrary to that 
of the hoiding of the Supreme Court, 
should have been applied in the deter- 
mination of that case. 


With reference to the application of 
the Federal Declaratory Judgment Act to 
insurance contracts, a decided advance 
was announced by the Supreme Court in 
the recent case of Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. 
Haworth.” We would assume that the 
Supreme Court still intends to enforce 
the Federal Declaratory Judgment Act 
in the United States courts as an act of 
congress, and we assume that the reme- 
dial sections of the act will not be 
limited by any decision of the state 
courts, but do call attention to the neces- 
sity of the federal court to now apply 
the state law as to the validity and con- 
struction of contracts.** Attention may 
also be called to the attitude of the state 
courts in endeavoring to unduly limit the 
application of the State Declaratory Judg- 
ment Act in their application, not only 
with respect to insurance, but to other 
matters, as illustrated in the recent ad- 
dress of Professor Borchard before the 
Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association at Cleveland.” 


Fire Insurance 


The difference between construction of 
federal and state courts in fire insurance 
contracts, and particularly the construc- 
tion of warranties and conditions therein 
obtained, is probably more marked than 
any other branch of the insurance prac- 
tice. A pardonable reference to Ohio 
cases may quickly illustrate the extent to 
which the future practice in federal 
courts will be affected by the change of 
attitude of the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court of Ohio has long since 
held* that a fire insurance company 
whose agent writes a policy, knowing 
when it is written that a condition of the 
contract is broken, waives such provision 
or condition of the policy. In the par- 
ticular case referred to the building was 
constructed on ground not owned by the 
assured in fee simple, which was a viola- 
tion of the terms of the policy. The case 
was subsequently reaffirmed and followed, 
as late as 1927.” Ata subsequent date, in 
1931, cases involving similar questions 
were filed in the Ohio courts and removed 
to the federal court because of diversity 
of citizenship. The federal district court 
refused to follow the Ohio Supreme 
Court’s decision and rendered judgment 
in favor of the companies, and these 
cases found their way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” The court 
in that case says: 


“For the reasons given, it is clear 
that the petitioners did not waive the 
condition against incumbrance nor con- 
sent to the giving of the chattel mort- 
gage, and that there was nothing in the 
situation which deprived them of their 
defense based upon that condition.” 


On the basis of the Tompkins case 
that decision was wrongfully rendered 
and the company should have been held 
liable, and so with the thousands of cases 
that have gone over the dam since Swift 
v. Tyson was decided ninety-six years 
ago.” , 


Tort Actions 


The decision will have a reverse effect 
upon some actions pending in the federal 
courts in those states in which the plain- 
tiff must prove freedom from contribu- 
tory negligence, and in which the doctrine 
of imputed negligence prevails, such as 
in Michigan.* 


_ The Supreme Court has taken the posi- 

tion that the burden of proof of con- 
tributory negligence is upon the defend- 
ant and that the doctrine of imputed 
negligence does not prevail in the federal 
court.” In Virginia the federal courts 
refused to follow the “gross negligence” 
rule involving guest liability.“ Since these 
doctrines are part of the substantive law, 
under the doctrine of Ry. Co. v. Tomp- 
kins, the federal court must now abandon 
the position heretofore held, and apply 
these doctrines in the various states in 
which the courts are sitting, or in which 
the accident may have occurred. Many 
other examples may be found, but this 
will be sufficient to illustrate the situation 
which will confront the practitioner in 
the defense of negligence cases arising 
in or removed to the federal court; and 
may, in great part, determine whether or 
not the case will be instituted in the fed- 
eral or state courts or be removed from 
the state court thereto. 


Procedure 


It is not our purpose to discuss the 
new Rules of Civil Procedure. It may 
be observed that they apply in all the 
district courts of the United States in 
suits of a civil nature, whether cognizable 
as cases at law or in equity, with excep- 
tion of certain named special proceed- 
ings.” Forms of action are abolished and 
henceforth all suits are to be known as 
a “civil action.” “* These rules apply, not 
only to all actions brought on and after 
September 1, 1938, but to all actions then 
pending.* 


Attention may be called to the fact 
that under the act giving authority to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
promulgate the rules,“ it was there ex- 
pressly provided that “Said rules shall 
neither abridge, enlarge, nor modify the 
substantive rights of any litigant.” 


It is obvious from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that, in great measure two sys- 
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tems of judicial determination have 
grown up, one administered by the state 
courts, and the other administered by 
the federal courts. While recognizing 
the obligation to applicable state statutes, 
the federal courts, in applying the great 
bulk of the so- -called ‘ ‘general law,” have, 
most naturally, felt perfectly competent 
to decide such matters for themselves.“ 
Naturally, with our growing system of 
jurisprudence, many questions have come 
to the court for decision which were 
never dreamed of under the old English 
common law. An extension of its prin- 
ciples to cover the new demand was quite 
necessary, and still is. With the tre- 
mendous strides forward in the business 
world, and the finding of new methods 
and ways of doing business, it is neces- 
sary to extend the law to meet the needs 
of such business, whether that necessity 
appears in the state or the federal courts. 
We apprehend, even though it may be 
termed “unconstitutional,” that the fed- 
eral courts will, in the future, determine 
and apply that so-called common law to 
such existing conditions, and whether it 
be termed state common law or federal 
common law is a mere play upon terms.“* 
Therein we now have an uncharted sea 
and the conflict will begin anew between 
the state and the federal courts in the 
ascertainment and application of those 
principles to the new legal complications 
arising from new business relations. 


Lawyers’ Law Library 


We may now turn some attention to 
the law library of the lawyer, particu- 
larly that portion of the library devoted 
to the United States and federal reports. 
So far as Procedure is concerned, such 
procedure is now prescribed by the new 
Rules of Civil Procedure. Many of the 
rules are a departure from the old pro- 
cedure and follow more closely with 
much improvement, that procedure which 
has been in force and effect in the code 
states for many years. It may be doubted 
that such decisions will be extensively 
cited in the future, as the rules seem to 
be complete, specific and simple; and 
some are entirely new to the federal 
practice. 

As to substantive law in actions not 
controlled by Federal law, we may as well 
mark our United States and Federal de- 
cisions henceforward as B. T. and A. T., 
“Before Tompkins” and “After Tomp- 
kins.” Before Tompkins we had a Fed- 
eral Court rule in the Southern District 
of Ohio providing as follows: 


“The court prefers to have counsel 
rely upon cases decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
and/or the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whenever possible.” 


That rule has already been amended by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Some 
text books, mostly all of them, may need 
some decided revision. I know of no case 
which rendered so many authorities abso- 
lutely useless as this ephocal decision. 
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Future Decisions of Federal Courts as 
Authorities 


Judge Parker of the Fourth Circuit 
well said: 


“In the class of cases where the 
principles of the common law are being 
applied to new situations, the applica- 
tion will be more nearly in accord with 
the spirit of the common law, when 
made by a system of courts having 
jurisdiction over a wide territory and 
subject to the superyisory power of a 
central tribunal where conflicting opin- 
ions may be reconciled and unsound 
views eliminated, than when made by 
forty-eight local tribunals which are 
not subject to review and by which 
temporary and local conditions may be 
given undue weight. If the rule of 
Swift v. Tyson is adhered to in such 
cases, the law will have the uniform 
development so greatly to be desired, 
and local departures from that de- 
velopment will be but transitory in- 
cidents. If it is not followed, local 
decisions will make anything like a 
uniform and orderly development of the 
law a matter of extreme difficulty.” 


Let us now give attention to the au- 
thorities we may expect from the federal 
courts in the future. There can be no 
uniformity in the decision of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. For example, a case 
on imputed negligence arises in Michigan 
with a decision on the application of that 
doctrine in that state. At the same time 
a decision is announced by the same court 
in a case arising in Ohio, in which a 
contrary doctrine is announced. In other 
words, all the federal courts can do under 
the Tompkins case is to search for and 
apply the decisions of the courts of the 
state in which the action arose without 
regard to their independent judgment, 
and without regard to whether or not 
they are consistent with the pronounce- 
ment of the same courts in cases arising 
out of different states within their same 
territorial jurisdiction. As said by Mr. 
Justice Reed : “ 


“The parties in the federal court 
must now search for and apply the 
entire body of substantitive law gov- 
erning an identical action in the state 
courts. Hitherto, even in what were 
termed matters of ‘general’ law, coun- 
sel had to investigate the enactment of 
the state legislature. Now they must 
merely broaden their inquiry to include 
the decisions of the state courts, just as 
they would in a case tried in the state 
court, and just as they have always 
done in actions brought in the federal 
court involving what were known as 
matters of ‘local’ law.” 


We note the emphasis on the word 
“merely,” 

And what, Mr. Justice Reed, will we 
do when we find that there are no deci- 
sions of the state courts on the question 
involved? Perhaps, on such questions, 
we may yet find some minimum use of 
our United States and Federal Reports, 
a the texts and digests based upon 

em. 
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We predict, in the future, there will be 
as many abuses arise in the application of 
the doctrine of the Tompkins case as 
have arisen in the application of the doc- 
trines of Swift v. Tyson. The federal 
court, and even the Supreme Court, will 
not be satisfied with merely acting as an 
umpire applying state law, particularly 
where it finds the state law in confusion, 
or where, as in many instances which 
might be cited, the state courts have 
vacillated from one position to the other 
as best fitted the changed personnel of 
the court at the time of the last pro- 
nouncement.* 

It is not beyond the realm of possibili- 
ties that the court may, in the future, 
as in the past,” deliver itself again: 


“Tt cannot be expected that this court 
will follow every such oscillation, from 
whatever cause arising, that may pos- 
sibly occur. The earlier decisions, we 
think, are sustained by reason and au- 
thority. They are in harmony with the 
adjudications of sixteen states of the 
Union. Many of the cases in the other 
states are marked by the profoundest 
legal abitity. 

“The late case in Iowa, and two 
other cases of a kindred character in 
another state, also overruling earlier 
adjudications, stand out, as far as we 
are advised, in unenviable solitude and 
notoriety.” 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, as presently constituted, appears 
to have put itself in the oscillating, vac- 
illating class, as evidenced by its own 
criticisms. One may wonder which will 
be the next of its decisions to fall. The 
bulwark of safety to the nation as a 
whole depends upon whether or not we 
can rely upon the traditions, customs and 
decisions of our courts, irrespective of 
the change of political conditions in the 
nation. We have enjoyed that security 
for years. 

Insurance companies can accommodate 
themselves to the doctrine of the Tomp- 
kins case. To insurance companies that 
may mean an increase in rates in some 
instances, and additional collections from 
the general public in order to make up 
the differences which are taken from the 
companies by unjust and unwarranted 
decisions, many of which have, in the 
past, been prevented by removal to the 
federal court, or it may mean absolute 
abandonment of certain sources of social 
security enjoyed heretofore. Whether a 
company is a mutual or a stock company, 
its income is created mainly by premiums 
collected, and its outgo must be measured 
by losses and expenses. Those funds are 
trust funds. The business of insurance 
is, in truth and in fact, a public trust. 
Unjust and unwarranted judgments in 
favor of the few means taxing that bur- 
den on the many. Many of our courts, 
and particularly the elective state courts, 
have persistently and consistently refused 
to recognize that fact, and it is now to 
be regretted that the federal courts are 
turned into mere functionaries to per- 


Continued on next page 





BIG R.SALES 


(BIGGER SALES) 


Oor on the firing line, time 
is money. You can’t afford to 
waste it. 


How to get the most out of 
your time — that’s your daily 
problem. The real producer is 
ever alert to ways of increasing 
his efficiency. 


If you were to travel the 
country over, study the sales 
methods of other progressive 
agents, wouldn’t you uncover 
some mighty good ideas to con- 
vert into cash for yourself ? 


Of course you would! 


Chances are, however, that 
you wouldn’t do it, feeling you 
couldn’t afford the time from 
your business. 


You don’t have to do it either. 
This constructive job has been 
done for you by the field staff 
and sales promotion department 


of the Millers National. 


Sales efficiency methods of 
hundreds of successful agents 
have been analyzed and molded 
into a money-making, time-sav- 
ing plan of action for you. No 
theory—just sound selling prac- 
tices that have been tried and 
proven. 


It’s called PRACTICAL Pros- 
PECTING. 


Have this complete plan laid 
out before you without any obli- 
gation whatever on your part. 
Simply address an inquiry on 
your own business letterhead to 
the Millers National Insurance 
Company, Sales Promotion De- 
partment, 175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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Federal vs. State Courts—Cont'd. 


petuate announcements of state courts 
which have failed to comprehend the ex- 
tent of social security granted by the 
insurance business and the trust char- 
acter of funds administered by insurance 
companies. 

Under the doctrine of the Tompkins 
case, a uniform insurance code and a 
uniform codification in the various states 
of the laws and decisions relating to 
negligence would be highly desirable, but, 
perhaps, too much to be hoped for within 
the present or next generation. 


1 Luke 7: 48, 49. 
2 Advance Opinions, Vol. 82, #15, p. 787, 114 
A. L. R., 1487. 


316 Pet. 1. 

416 Pet. 18. 
5U. S. v. Wonson, 1 Gall. 5, 20, fotovet in 
Seven v. New York Life Ins. Co., 228 U. S., 
36 Robinson v. Campbell, 3 Wheaton, 212, 223. 
t See article by Albert J. Schweppe of Seattle 
Bar, on Bar Association Journal 
# XXIV , page 421, for June, 1938, and 


speech of Boicgtoe eneral Robert HH. Jackson, 
before the American Bar Association at Cleve- 
land, American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 
er ~ 8, p. 609. 


793. 

° Black and White Taxicab & Transfer Co. v. 
Sune and Yellow pues Trans. Co., 276 
U. S., 532; 72 Law Ed., 687 

92 Senate Bill 96 introduced at the first ses- 
sion of the 71st Congress in 1929, and Senate 
Bill 4333, introduced at the first session of the 
70th Congress in 1928, both bills by Senator 
Walsh of Montana, providing that “the deci- 
sions of the highest court of a State shall govern 
the courts of the United States in the ascer- 
tainment of the common law or general juris- 
rudence of such State” failed of passage; and 

enate Bill 939, introduced at the first session 
of the 72nd Congress in 1932, which purported 
to take away from the Federal Courts jurisdic- 
tion in litigation “between citizens of different 
States” also failed of passage. See the report 
of the Committee of the Judiciary of the Senate, 


Report No. 530, entitled “Limiting the Juris- 
diction of the District Courts of the United 
States.” While the Committee reported favor- 
ably and recommended passage, the bill did not 
become a law. 
10 58 Codi 1318; 14 Am. Jur. Courts, p. 223. 
a = d. Advance Opinions, Vol. 82, #17, 


p. 9 

13 i. Ed. Advance Opinions, Vol. 82, #17, 
p. 

18 Law Ed. Advance Opinions, Vol. 82, #17, 


p. 9 

44 Annotation, 97 A. L. R., 515. 

% Swift v. Tyson, 16 Bet "17. 

16 Practice similar to a writ of certiorari. 

17 Barber v. Ry. Co., 166 U. S., 83. 

18 Leffingwell v. Warren, 67 iu. S., 599; 14 
Am. ur. Courts, p. 312 . 

elpcke v. City of Dubuque, 68 U. S., 
2 | Blackstone Commentaries, pp. 67-— 50 fr 


S. +B 
j 2 Lux v. Haggin, 69 Cal., 255, 385; 12 C. 
_™ Western Union Telegraph Co, v. Call Pub- 
lishing Co., 181 U. S., 92; see also Kansas v. 
Colorado, 206 U. S., 46, 1907. 

% Article III, Sec. 2. 

24 Amendments, Art. VII. 

#12 C. a 178, note 27; 11 Am. Jur., Com- 
mon Law, 1 

% Sir Matthew ‘Hale in Preface to Rolle Abr. 
To same — Beall v. Fox, 4 Ga. 403, 727; 
ls ©. Fe 

7 See +. 11 Am. Jur. Common Law, 
p. 156; 12 C. J., 196. 

% Hewlett v. Schadel, 68 Fed. 2d, 502, 91 
A. L. R., 743. 

2 Prudential Ins. Co. v. South, 98 A. L. R., 
781, and Annotation, page 798. 

“i Law Ed. Advance Opinions, Vol. 82, page 


480. 

31 Rule 43 (a). 

#2300 U. S., 227, 81 L. Ed., 617. 

a So, in Ostroff v. New York Life Ins. Co., 
decision by the Southern District of California 
rendered June 17, 1938, in a declaratory judg- 
ment action commenced in the state court and 
removed to the Federal Court, involving the 
issue of total and permanent disability, the 
court held, applying the Tompkins decision, that 
the interpretation of the contract must be gov- 
erned by the State Law; thus under the 
California law the action was not maintainable; 
but that since the California law held that a 
contract must be interpreted according to the 
law and usage of the place where it was to be 
performed, the court applied the law of the 





State of New York on the theory that New 
York was the state of the place of performance; 
further holding that, under the New York law, 
the insurer might contest the policy upon the 
ground of fraud. 

33 See authorities therein cited and in > 
case of U. S. F. - Co. v. Savoy Grill, 

A., 504, case being decided by the Sonal 
County Court of Appeals in 1936. 

* Foster v. Scottish Union and National ” 
S of Edinburgh, 101 O. S., 180; 127 N. 


* Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Glass, 117 O. S., 
145, 158 N. E., 93. 

Sun Insurance Office and Other Vemmgeninn 
v. Scott, 284, U. S., ; 76 Law Ed 

37 See also Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. =, ee 
12 Fed. (2d), 575; 6 C. A.; Norwich Union 
ao Co. v. ALAS & Son Co., 31 Fed. 
(2d.), 411, 6 C. C. A. See further discussion 
of Federal cases refusing to follow the Ohio 
rule, Benoy’s Ohio Insurance and Negligence 
Law, $328 and 481, et seq. 

38 Jamieson and Brown, Michigan Automobile 
Law, 243; Grand Trunk, etc., v. Collins, 65 
Fed. (2d), 875. 

* Miller, Admr., v. Union spate Rd. Co., 
290 U. S., 227; 78 Law Ed., 

&: Weekly v. Thomas, 63 Fed. Cay, 988. 

ule 1. 

“Rule 2. 

# Rule 86. 

* Act of June 19, 1934, Ch. 651. 

#14 Am. Jur. Courts, p. 305 

#2 So in American National Insurance Com- 
pany v. Belch, decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the 4th Circuit, (Virginia), June 
15, 1938 the Court, applying the doctrine of 
the Tompkins case, searched the statutory and 
case law announced by the “highest court” of 
the State of Virginia, but found no statute 
or decision bearing upon the question involved; 
and therefore followed the prior decision of the 
Supreme —s in ae - Phoenix Mut. 
Life Ins. Co., 291 U. S 

* Hewlett v. Bthadel> %6 Fed. (2d), 502; 
A. L. R., 743, decided 1934 

47 Ruhlin v. New York Life Ins. Co., 82 Law 
Ed., Advance Opinions, pp. 823, 826. 

See for example, Aldridge v. City of 
Youngstown, 106 O. S., 342, 140 N. E., 164; 
Dowd-Feder, Inc., v. Truesdell, 130 O. S., 
530, 200 N. E. 762; Werner v. Rowley, 129 O. 
S., 15, 193 N. E., 623. 

* Gelpcke v. City of Dubuque, 68 U. S., 
175, 205. 





FTER observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Week it is hoped that through 
the efforts of those who have participated 
in the movement the national conscience 
has been aroused to the dangers of fire. 
Reports received by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States show that 
dwelling house fires have been more or 
less steadily increasing in recent years, 
while fires in most other occupancies 
have declined. The number of dwelling 
house fires exceeds that of any other oc- 
cupancy. Estimates for the year 1936 are 
that there were about 360,000 fires in 
dwellings, involving a loss of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

Approximately 55 per cent of all fires 
of known origin could have been pre- 
vented. The remaining 45 per cent are 
only partially due to uncontrolled causes. 
Unpremeditated acts of carelessness and 
failure to correct dangerous fire hazards 
are responsible perhaps for about three- 
fourths of the nation’s annual losses, 
both of life and property. Serious ef- 
forts are being made in many cities to re- 
duce this high percentage of preventable 
fires, according to reports received by the 
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FIRES—AN ECONOMIC WASTE 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States from more than 600 cities enrolled 
in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test. 

As evidence of the good work these 
cities are doing, the Contest cities sub- 
mitting reports last year had a per capita 
fire loss of $1.37, whereas the per capita 
fire loss for the country, not including 
the Contest cities, was $2.48. If the ex- 
perience of the entire country had paral- 
leled that of the Contest cities, there 
would have been a decrease in the 1937 
national fire loss of more than $100,000,- 
000. These and other statistics of the 
Contest show that the average city en- 
rolled in it enjoys a higher degree of 
fire department efficiency, safer building 
construction and better housekeeping 
than the average city not enrolled. These 
cities have made their communities safer 
and better places in which to live. Their 
impressive record may stimulate other 
cities to enroll in this competition and 
strive to emulate their accomplishments. 

Each year millions of acres of valu- 
able forest land are destroyed by fire in 
the United States. The rapid utilization 


of lumber in the various commercial arts 
and the waste caused by fire have re- 
duced America’s timber resources to such 
an extent that the country cannot be as- 
sured of a continued supply unless con- 
sumption is curtailed or forest produc- 
tion is increased. Fire is the most de- 
structive influence in America’s forests 
according to the National Fire Waste 
Council, which organization has long ad- 
vocated conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

This destruction of forests is prevent- 
able. There is little doubt that human 
carelessness is reponsible for the majority 
of forest fires. Burning of grass and 
brush in an unsafe manner, careless dis- 
posal of matches, cigarettes, etc., incen- 
diarism, camp fires left burning and 
sparks from locomotives and lumber en- 
gines are some of the outstanding causes. 
Destruction of forests by fire is an al- 
most irremediable waste. In many cases 
it requires as much as 50 years for com- 
mercially valuable trees to attain matur- 
ity. Yet whole forests may be destroyed 
by fire within a few hours. 
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HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS, SAN FRANCISCO 


FIREMAN’S FUND TOMAY 


When the insurance man ae today 
thinks of Fireman’s Fund he thinks of a 
nationwide group of companies writing all 
forms of insurance except life. . .. He values 
highly his connection with any of these 
companies, knowing that the same character 
which for seventy-five years has made the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company recog- 
nized for Strength, Permanence and Stability 


is inherent in each company of the group. 


IREMANS FUND LreepP 


Firemans Tund /nsurance Company - Occidental /asurance Company « HomeTired Marine Insurance Company 
Firemans Fund Indemnity Company - Occidental Indemnity Company 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON + ATLANTA + SEATTLE * 


PORTLAND + LOS ANGELES 





T HE leading test case that has come to 

the courts upon the question of the 
extent of the field of the practice of law 
gong 5-4 Mutual Insurance Company et 
al. Ciark et al.—moved into its final 
«Oe at Jefferson City, Mo., on Sept. 27 
when the Missouri Supreme Court, its 
seven members sitting en banc, heard oral 
argument in the matter. The court took 
the case under advisement, and a decision 
is expected within the next few months. 

The action began more than a year ago, 
when six mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies sought against the Missouri Bar 
Committee in the Circuit Court at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., a declaratory judgment that 
a number of the routine activities of 
casualty adjusters do not constitute the 
practice of law. A decision largely ad- 
verse to the adjusters was _ rendered 
there, and the case came to the Missouri 
Supreme Court on appeal. 

At the Supreme Court hearing William 
S. Hogsett of Kansas City, as chief coun- 
sel for the insurance carriers, requested 
that the Circuit Court decree be reversed 
and the case remanded to the Circuit 
Court with instructions to grant the in- 
surers a declaratory judgment in the 
form sought at the original trial there. 
Upholding of the lower court’s decision 
was urged by William C. Becker, Colum- 
bia, and Clifford Langsdale, Kansas City, 
as counsel for the Missouri Bar Comnit- 
tee. 

Attorney Hogsett held, in his argu- 
ment to the Supreme Court, that at least 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 


ADJUSTERS VERSUS LAWYERS 


three elements must be present before an 
activity can be termed the practice of 
law—the offender must hold himself out 
to the general public as prepared to serve 
it, he must act in a representative capacity 
for clients, and-the activity involved must 
require legal skill as distinct from busi- 
ness skill. He asserted that none of these 
three elements is present in the adjust- 
ment of casualty claims as handled by the 
companies involved in the suit. 


Held of great significance in the deci- 
sion of case were the social and economic 
questions involved. From the beginning 
a great number of business leaders and 
prominent lawyers throughout the nation 
have followed the controversy closely, 
with the expectation that its decision can 

set precedents which may be applied to 
many lines of business other than in- 
surance adjustment, and which lawyers’ 
groups in states other than Missouri will 
be free to apply. 


That any rules of law set in such a de- 
cision must be applied to every individual 
affected by them, and that where a Bar 
Committee is charged with the making 
of such application it has no right of dis- 
cretion in attempting to differentiate be- 
tween one line of business activity and 
another proved an important aspect of 
Hogsett’s argument. He pointed to a 
survey of trade groups made in connec- 
tion with the original trial which showed 
that the decision could affect millions of 
laymen engaged in businesses requiring 


the adjustment of disputes and the filling 
in of contractual documents, in entailing 
their replacement by lawyers. In this con- 
tention he was strongly supported by 
Joseph A. Padway, Washington, who 
filed a brief amicus curiae and partici- 
pated in the oral argument in his capacity 
as general counsel of the Ainerican Fed- 
eration of Labor. In an analysis of the 
services performed for members by labor 
union officials he demonstrated that they 
would be seriously handicapped in carry- 
ing out such of their necessary duties as 
negotiation, settlement of disputes, and 
appearances before various types of ad- 
ministrative tribunals. 


The public interest was also suggested 
by the Bar Committee attorneys as the 
proper basis for the awaited decision. 
“We don’t want it held that anything 
which can be better done by laymen than 
by lawyers is the practice of law,” Becker 
asserted in his argument. “But we have 
to keep the scales balanced. If the field 
is to be thrown open, then the shackles— 
ethical and disciplinary—which now bind 
the lawyers should be taken off. We are 
confident that under those conditions the 
lawyers could take care of themselves.” 


The widespread interest in the case 
was indicated by the filing of a number 
of briefs amicus curiae by Bar Associa- 
tions, insurance organizations and other 
groups. Only that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was, however, argued 
orally. 
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Auto SHow Season 
WILL MAKE MANY NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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The Settlement you 
helped lighten 


RememBerR how Fred’s face lighted up the day 
you told him the U. S. F. & G. had made full settle- 


ment of that automobile claim? To Fred, it meant 


the end of a tragic situation—he had honorably dis- 
charged his responsibility. To the injured man, your 
settlement meant the easing of his burden while the 
finest medical care available helped restore his health. 


These two tragedies would not have worked out 
that way—except for a friendly word from you. One 
day you had said to Fred—“Fred, let’s increase the 
limits of that automobile policy of yours. It is well 


below the average of last year’s settlements.” 


‘Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 

FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 

HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 





made for Fred. . . 
two tragedies... 


Fred didn’t realize—as you did—that merely having 
automobile liability coverage isn’t enough—that it 
should cover with a comfortable margin of safety. 
That’s why you performed a real service when you 
gave Fred that “friendly word of advice.” 


Here at the U. S. F. & G. we must rely on you to 
solve the fidelity, casualty and surety problems of 
your prospects and policyholders. To help you do 
this, we support your efforts with prompt and fair 
settlement of claims. 

There is a real thrill in knowing that your cus- 


tomers are covered! 












WEDDING RINGS 











Wedding rings were originally signet rings. In ancient times, when few could write, seals were used in 
all important transactions as evidence of the binding nature of the bargain. Giving the wife a seal or 
signet at marriage was therefore a visible sign that the husband endowed her with equal rights with him- 
self, and made her an equal partaker of all his ‘worldly goods’. 


—“Words, Facts & Phrases,” Edwards 








The franchise given to an agent by this Com- 
pany is a symbol of confidence and trust. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Casualty Affiliate of The American Insurance Group 


FOREIGN HULLS SYNDICATE 


At the annual meeting of the Sub- 
scribers of the American Syndicate 
for Insurance of Foreign Hulls, held 
October 14th, the following companies 
were re-elected as Managers for a term 
of three years: Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. William R. Hedge; Great 
American Insurance Company, Mr. 
Whitney Baker ; and Insurance Company 
of North America, Mr. Benjamin Rush. 

At the reconvened meeting of the 
Board of Managers, following the An- 
nual Meeting, The Phoenix Insurance 
Company, Mr. William H. McGee, repre- 
sentative, was re-elected for a term of 
one year. 

The other members of the Board are: 

Term Expires October 1939: Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, Mr. Frederick 
B. McBride; Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Samuel D. McComb; and 
United States Fire Insurance Company, 
Mr. Douglas F. Cox. 

Term Expires October 1940: Federal 
Insurance Company, Mr. Hendon Chubb; 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Mr. 
J. S. Gilbertson; and Universal Insur- 
ance Company, Mr. John T. Byrne. 

The election of officers of the Syn- 
dicate will take place at the November 
meeting of the Board of Managers. 


ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


WO interesting articles dealing with 

accountants liability were recently re- 
printed in pamphlet form by the Amer- 
ican Surety Company of New York. 
The first article “Sources and Extent of 
Liability of a Public Accountant” by 
William R. MacMillan, appeared in the 
Chicago-Kent Review, Volume 15, No. 
2, December 1936, and the June 1937, 
issue of the Journal of Accountancy, 
and the second article “Civil Liabilities 
of Accountants Under the Securities 
Act” by Wiley Daniel Rich, appeared 
in the June, 1938, issue of the Journal 
of Accountancy. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


PREMIUM FINANCE COST 
REDUCED 


NEW schedule of interest charges 

for financing fire and casualty in- 
surance premiums has been adopted by 
the kirst Bancredit Corporation of St. 
Paul, Minn. Reduced rates, the manage- 
ment reports, are made possible by op- 
erating economies plus large business vol- 
ume. 

Announced by L. M. Lilly, president, 
the interest rates under the revised 
schedule, placed into effect on October 
Ist, are as follows: 


Unpaid Balance Rate 
OS ae 6% 
2M te SOOO oh. ices 5.5% 
SOG te IGT 2. ..ccce 5% 
US ee | eee 4.5% 
15,001 and over ......... 4% 


Originators of the Simplified Plan, 
bringing simplicity, uniformity and na- 
tion-wide service to the premium-financ- 
ing field, which is now used by approxi- 
mately 360 insurance companies the 
rate charged by First Bancredit Corpor- 
ation has never exceeded 6% simple 
interest and has graduated downward 
to as low as 4% on the larger individual 
transactions if the length of time over 
which the installments were to be made 
did not exceed twelve months. 

Under the new arrangement, however, 
rates are based entirely on the balance 
being financed, regardless of whether 
the loan is to be paid in the minimum 
of six or the maximum of forty-eight 
months. The saving available to the 
larger buyers of insurance is indicated 
by the fact that on the basis of the 
previous rate schedule a $20,000 5-year 
premium financed in five annual install- 
ments would carry a rate of 54%, re- 
sulting in a total interest charge of 
$1,080. With the new rate in effect the 
same amount of premium, financed in 
the same way, will be on a 4% interest 
basis, which will reduce the interest out- 
lay involved by $540. 





I. U. B. EXTENDS COVERAGE 


HE rules of the Interstate Underwrit- 

ers Board have been broadened to pro- 
vide warehouse coverage at manufactur- 
ing plants. Any warehouse attached to 
a manufacturing plant and properly cut 
off as approved by the various rating 
boards, it is understood, is now consid- 
ered eligible. The change of rules is 
expected to develop larger premiums 
under reporting and floater policies. 

Apparent inconsistencies dictated alter- 
ations of the rules covering I. U. B. 
forms Nos. 1 and 5 as adopted. Pre- 
viously coverage on stock in warehouses 
at manufacturing plants owned or operat- 
ed by the assured had been prohibited 
while, at the same time, coverage of 
stock in warehouses at manufacturing 
plants not owned or operated by the as- 
sured was permissible. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Revised Edition of "Insurance" 


REVISED edition of Ackerman’s 

“Insurance” has just come off the 
press. Like the previous edition, the aim 
of the book is namely to aid the buyer 
of insurance and the various people en- 
gaged in the service of insurance. It is 
a practical guide to all forms of insurance 
coverage, giving concise and definite e€x- 
planations of the many classes of cov 
erage available. The subject matter i 
cludes thirty chapters covering 612 pages. 
Some of the topics discussed are: Types 
of Insurance Carriers; Underwriters 
Associations ; Organization and Manage- 
ment of Insurance Companies; Rein- 
surance; Investments of Insurance 
Companies; State Supervision; Legal In- 
terpretation of Insurance Contracts. The 
price of the book is $4.50 and it may be 
obtained from the Ronald Press (0 
15 East 26th Street, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Established 1817 


presents 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


NATIONAL 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


a new and simplified work sheet for the development of 
Use and Occupancy insurable values together with an ex- 
planation in laymen's language of the purpose and opera- 
tion of this insurance necessity. 
Copies are available for those producers who would demon- 


insurance of physical values is essential: 
insurance of business earnings is VITAL. 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


. HEAD OFFICES: 401 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 7 





YANKEES RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


ARRY K. SCHAUFFLER, Assist- 

ant manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, made a very inter- 
esting address before the Annual Con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents in Akron, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 19, 1938. Following are extracts 
from his talk. 

To dramatize public needs, occasional 
catastrophes seem necessary, and the 
New England hurricane has been no 
exception. Insurance offices from New 
Jersey to Maine have been deluged with 
applications for extended coverage en- 
dorsements. Present indications point 
toa coming winter peak of four times as 
much property protected against wind- 
storm and similar hazards as was the 
case last summer. 


lt Can't Happen Here 


That best seller, “It Can’t Happen 
Here,” was written in New England. 
@ very same sentiment must have 
tun through the mind of many a Yankee 
as he has considered his shallow-rooted 
elms that have stood for a century and 
More, while he has read of tornadoes 
and hurricanes far to the South and 
West. The average windstorm damage 
mall of New England during a recent 
five-year period was only $300,000 per 
year, according to the United States 
Neather Bureau. Yet the total loss 
wind and accompanying phenomena on 
this single September day is estimated 
% $300,000,000—one thousand times a 
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normal year’s destruction, in just a few 
hours. 
Aside from the tragic death toll, the 
sad part of the story is not the insured 
property losses, which are being promptly 
paid, but the destroyed homes and small 
businesses which were not properly 
covered because “it can’t happen here.” 
The cost of damage and total loss in the 
case of boats and automobiles falls on 
but few owners today, due to the wide 
acceptance of comprehensive policies— 
practically all-risk contracts. Factories, 
too, are widely protected. But only a 
minor proportion of New England homes 
and stores—perhaps less than in any 
other section of the country—were pro- 
tected by windstorm insurance in any 
form. Frugality, which failed to count 
the risk, has proved a bad bargain. 
However, a brighter New England 
horizon is beginning to gleam faintly 
through the storm clouds. It appears 
first in the evidences of a shrewd Yan- 
kee reawakening to the fundamentals of 
adequate and dependable insurance. It 
is already safe to prophesy that Yankee 
dollars in future will buy sounder insur- 
ance values, not in terms of gadget pro- 
tection but in catastrophe prevention. 


Back to First Principles 


We have all found experience to be 
a costly teacher. It would surely pay 
big dividends to every other State if 
we all could but learn from New Eng- 
land’s example without undergoing the 
same severe punishment. 


Quality Agency Service is a funda- 
mental too often assumed until disaster 
shews a fatal defect. Surely the seventy- 
five per cent of New Englanders, whose 
windstorm hazards were not insured, 
have reason to question the quality and 
completeness of their agency service. 

A current insurance advertisement.asks 
agents the frank question: “Is the Public 
Always Right?” The agent’s answer 
to that question should be just as re- 
vealing of his service point of view as 
it would be of one’s doctor if the same 
question were put to him. Without ex- 
pert advice, the public will pick the 
wrong pill and the wrong insurance 
coverage all too many times. 

There are some who say the public 
can’t be sold coverage against wind- 
storm and the more improbable hazards. 
When did the public come to agents 
begging for windstorm coverage on auto- 
mobiles? Yet three years ago only 15% 
of automobile insurance included compre- 
hensive coverage while today over 75% 
of motor car coverage is virtually all- 
risk. 

How can other States profit from 
New England’s experience without the 
discipline of such disaster? The insur- 
ance agent is the answer to that question. 
What people learn about insurance fun- 
damentals will be what agents tell them. 
The agent’s reputation in his own com- 
munity will in turn be the reputation, 
good or bad, of the insurance business. 
If catastrophes that are bound to occur 
find his fellow-townsmen properly pro- 
tected, the agent will deserve the credit. 
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"PROPERTY-LIFE INSURANCE" 


WO years have passed since the idea 

of property-life insurance was first 
introduced in the United States. Legisla- 
tion authorizing this new form of insur- 
ance has been enacted in two States, New 
York and Illinois, and in the city of 
New York one company is in process of 
formation to underwrite the coverage. 
Little, however, is known by the public 
covering the general application, working 
features and cost of this novel form of 
proposed protection. 

Property-life insurance aims to show 
how modern insurance is striving to 
create a sound basis for a positive long- 
term credit system in all essential 
branches of American economy. The plan 
is interesting and the end sought is 
highly desirable. The author, Dr. Hans 
Heymann, the German economist and 
originator of the system, unfolds a 
mechanism which would put a premium 
on capital creation and reproduction, and 
which would automatically regulate the 
life span and replacement of material 
objects. 


Among those who have endorsed Dr. 
Heymann’s book and its approach to the 
whole field of property-life insurance are 
Thomas Adams, consultant, New York 
Regional Plan, a distinguished authority 
on the subject, Richard T. Ely, research 
professor of economics, Northwestern 
University, and an honorary associate 
and honorary professor of economics, 
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Columbia and Wisconsin Universities re- 
spectively, and Harold S. Buttenheim, 
editor The American City. 

The big question in connection with 
property-life insurance is its practical ap- 
plication, particularly to real estate. 
Broadly speaking, owners of real estate 
find it most difficult to obtain a rental 
adequate to cover taxes, operating ex- 
penses and ordinary repairs to give a 
reasonable yield upon the capital invested. 
It is not apparent how such properties 
could yield an income sufficient to cover 
taxes, operating expenses, interest and 
amortization on mortgages, and, in addi- 
tion to such disbursements, the sum 
necessary for carrying out the plan. 

Only income producing properties, 
which are based on a sound calculation 
formula, determined for their whole life 
span, in which the means necessary for 
repairs and renewals are cared for and 
set aside before profit is taken out of the 
property, are eligible for “property-life 
insurance.” Dr. Heymann maintains that 
buildings which had to be taken over by 
lending institutions as the result of fore- 
closure is the proof of their unsound cal- 
culation basis, and their unrational and 
uneconomic management before fore- 
closure. 

The publishers of “Property-Life In- 
surance” are Harper & Brothers. 49 East 
33rd Street, New York, N. 'Y. The 
So which contains 290 pages, costs 
3.00. 


NEW YORK INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


New Deputies Appointed 


Appointments of George H. Jamison, 
Raymond Harris and J. Donald Whele- 
han as Deputy Superintendents were an- 
nounced October 18 by Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York. The first two named will be lo- 
cated at the Albany office of the Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Whelehan will be 
at its office at 80 Centre Street, New 
York. Each has served on the staff of 
the Insurance Department for a number 
of years. Mr. Pink also announced that 
he had regretfully accepted the resigna- 
tion of Lester Weil as attorney for the 
Bureau of Liquidations, Conservations 
and Rehabilitations, effective October 31. 

Plans for consolidation of the liquida- 
tion work of the Insurance Department 
also were announced by Mr. Pink. For 
some time the desirability of consolidat- 
ing the Liquidation Bureau, the National 
Surety Company in Liquidation and the 
Title and Mortgage Bureau has been 
recognized. Because of the progress made 
in various divisions of the liquidation 
work this consolidation appeared prac- 
ticable and Superintendent Pink expected 
to effect the amalgamation by November 
1, with liquidation activities centered at 
160 Broadway. 
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IDNEY O. SMITH of Gainesville, 

Georgia, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, with concurrence 
of President William H. Menn, Los 
Angeles, California, announced the fol- 
lowing personnel of the 1938-1939 Ex- 
ecutive Committee : 


The President. 

The Chairman. 

John K. Boyce, Amarillo, Texas. 

James M. Crosby, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

R. W. Forshay, Anita, Iowa. 

Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minne- 


sota. 
Wayne C. Meek, Seattle, Washington. 
Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, Fla. 
David A. North, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
Archibald J. Smith, New York City. 
C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N. J. 


New faces on the Committee are those 
of Messrs. Meek, North and Smith. 

Mr. Meek is President of the King 
County Insurance Association, a mem- 
ber of the National Association’s Mem- 
bership Committee, and state chairman 
of the Business Development Office 
Committee for Washington. He was 
active in the founding of the Far West 
Agents’ Conference. He is at the head 
of the Associated Insurance Agencies, 
Inc. of Seattle. 


Mr. North, who is Secretary and 
Treasurer of North’s Insurance Agency, 
New Haven, Connecticut, is chairman 
of the National Association’s Accident 
Prevention Committee and, in this work, 
has made a splendid reputation with his 
“Treating Dangerous Locations” project. 
The president of his agency is Donald 
G. North, his uncle, who was a member 








HURRICANE STORM CLAIMS 


Latest reports are that the special loss 
adjustment office established by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
received a total of over 15,000 claims, 
automobile losses excluded, rising out 01 
the New England hurricane. Automobile 
claims, it is expected, will number sev- 
eral thousand. 

Over 5,000 of these claims had been 
assigned to the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau for investigation and settle- 
ments. Of the cities in the affected area, 
Springfield produced the largest number 
of claims. the total there being approxi- 
mately 2,000. Other cities contributing to 
the large total were Providence with 600 
claims, Worcester with 500, New Bedford 
and Boston with 250 each and Man- 
chester, N. H. with 175. 





AGENTS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


of the National Association’s Executive 
Committee 1924-1927. 


Mr. Smith is President of the New 
York City agency of Zweig Smith & 
Company, Inc. and President of the 
Association of Local Agents of the Citv 
of New York. 


Retiring President Charles F. Liscomb, 
succeeds his predecessor W. Owen Wil- 
son of Richmond, Virginia, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. While 
it has been customary for the past 
several years to appoint the immediate 
past President as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, this appointment is 
embodied in the new constitution as 
adopted at the mid-year meeting at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas last spring. Under 
this new constitution, the Committee is 
augmented by two members. With the 
exception of former President Wilson, 
no member of last year’s Committee is 
retiring from it. None of them come 
under the new constitutional provision 
that no member other than the Presi- 
dent, Chairman and immediate past 
President shall be eligible for more than 
three consecutive one year terms, ex- 
cept by approval of a majority vote at 
a convention. 


Messrs. Boyce, Midyette and Stults 
have served for the past two terms, and 
Messrs. Crosby and Forshay were ap- 
pointed last year. 


NORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ASSETS 


Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 


*Stocks 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(Not more than 90 days due) 


Interest Accrued 
Cash on Deposit and in Office 


Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses .. 


Total Admitted Assets 


EIGHTY-THREE MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 





STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Unearned Premium Reserve 


Unadjusted Losses 


4,325,225.00 
4,664,173.00 


Other Items 


Capital Stock 
Net Surplus 


739,733.93 
43,502.30 
1,293,071.76 
868.08 


T$11,148,774.07 


TSurplus to Policyholders 


LIABILITIES 
$ 4,746,269.53 
319,815.50 


Reserve for Taxes and Contingencies 


$1,000,000.00 
4,581 ,784.43 
5,581,784.43 


$11,148,774.07 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


TOn the basis of December 31, 


pany's total admitted Assets would be increased to 
and Surplus to Policyholders 


1937, Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Com- 


$11,196,031.07 
$ 5,629,041.43 


Securities carried at $259,825 in above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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ASSOCIATED 
PROTECTS 


PRODUCER 


as well as his 


CLIENTS 


By rendering prompt and unsur- 
passed claims service. 


By being a leader in developing cov- 
erages to meet new needs and con- 
ditions. 


By providing its popular non-assess- 
able stock company participating 
Workmen’s Compensation contract. 


m= Ww Nh — 


By active co-operation with and sup- 
port of the American Agency System 
as exemplified by the splendid lead- 
ership of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


L. H. MUELLER L. S. MOORHEAD 


Chairman President 
HEAD OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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Visit Hotel Pennsylvania just once and you'll understand 
why so many insurance men make it their New York head- 
quarters. It provides more to make your stay enjoyable. 
Your bedroom is cushioned with every modern convenience 
—radio, certified lighting, beds with inner spring hair mat- 
tresses, circulating ice water...four restaurants serve food 
at its finest at prices that fit every purse...and service is 
courteous, alert. Hotel Pennsylvania is Official Head- 
quarters of Life Underwriters’ Association—and just a 
short distance to the in- 
surance district. 


FEATURES YOU'LL LIKE: 


@ SERVIDOR in every guest 
room. 


@ FREE MORNING NEWS- 
PAPER under your door. 


@STERILIZED SEALED 
DRINKING GLASSES in 
bathrooms. 

@ FLOOR CLERKS on each 
floor to give you personal- 
ized service. 


Private passage- 
way to Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 


each with private bath 
oe a at = 
ial 


HOTEL PENNSYL VANIA 


STATLER OPERATED 
ACROSS FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK 
James H. McCabe, Manager 
Other Statler Hotels in: Boston - Buffalo - Cleveland - Detroit - St. Louis 
RAPA Vp RRO SN NERS Sap so ENN gH RS 
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Aetna Casualty and Surety: Ww. A. 
Boone, special agent in Philadelphia for 
the Aetna, and recently in charge of pro- 
duction there, has been placed in charge 
of the “Aetna Plan Department.” Mr. 
Boone succeeds E. Sebelein who has been 
transferred to the home office agency. 
=x ff ® 


Aetna Fire Group: John F. Purcell, 
well-known in New York Marine circles, 
is now manager of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Aetna’s New York branch 
ofice. Mr. Purcell, who previously, since 
1937, served as assistant marine manager, 
succeeded the late Conrad Fischer. He 
began his insurance career with the In- 
surance Company of North America in 
1911. He interrupted his insurance career 
to enter the Air Service during the 
World War, and following the armistice 
returned to the Insurance Company of 
North America in the marine underwrit- 
ing department. 

Other recent changes in the agency or- 
ganization of the Aetna Fire Group in- 
clude the appointment of Sidney S. Perry 
as Special Agent in Connecticut to suc- 
ceed Thomas M. Hill, who has resigned 
to accept an offer elsewhere and employ- 
ment of Richard B. Elliott as a staff ad- 
juster for the Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts territory. Mr. Perry en- 
tered the employ of the Aetna in 1928. 
Mr. Elliott comes to the Aetna with four 
years’ experience as an adjuster in Ala- 
bama, Oklahoma, Connecticut and West- 
ern Massachusetts. 

xk * 


W. A. Alexander & Co. of Chicago: 


One of the nation’s leading agencies, after 
nearly five years of concentrated effort 
and planning, has launched a newspaper 
advertising campaign. The program, Mr. 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., vice-president, an- 
nounces, has a two-fold objective. (1) To 
impress the public with the important 
part played by the agent in the merchan- 
dising of insurance, and (2) to picture 
to its own men a higher conception of 
their potential value to their customers, 
hoping thereby to raise their standard of 
performance in the counselor relation- 
ship. 
* & F 


America Fore Group: The southeastern 
department at Atlanta has appointed E. 
B. Gregory special agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, American Eagle and First Amer- 
ican in Florida, succeeding Thomas D. 
Hughes, recently promoted and trans- 
ferred to the New York office. To assist 
State Agent Ed. S. Hitch in Florida, 
John T. Nesbitt has been named as spe- 
cial agent for the Continental, Niagara 
Fire and Maryland. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Associated Group: L. H. Mueller, 
chairman of the boards of Associated 
Insurance Companies of San Francisco, 
has announced the appointment of H. 
Gordon Baine as manager of the health 
insurance division of Associated Indem- 
nity Corporation. Mr. Mueller also an- 
nounced that with the appointment of 
Mr. Baine, the company plans to grad- 
ually extend the facilities throughout the 
United States. Mr. Baine has had ap- 
proximately twenty years’ experience in 
the health and hospital insurance field 
in the Pacific Northwest where he, for 
many years, was manager of the National 
Hospital Association in Portland, Ore- 


on. 

Milton Monasch, who has been in 
charge of this department in northern 
California, remains in that capacity. 
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Corroon & Reynolds Group: Dean O. 
Haggerty, State Agent in charge of the 
Kansas City branch of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., has been transferred to the 
home office as manager of the agency 
automobile department, succeeding R. J. 
Smith, who has been transferred to the 
Group’s Columbus, Ohio, office. He will 
travel in the Ohio field in association with 
State Agent Valensi and Special Agent 
Eliassen, 
zk &= * 


Employers' Group: Edward C. Stone, 
United States general manager and at- 
torney of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., announced 
that the group has established a bonding 
department at Milwaukee under the gen- 
eral supervision of P. C. Lewis, resident 
manager at Chicago. It will be managed 
by George E. Charlan, who has been in 
the bonding field since 1925 and was 
manager of the Dallas branch of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company for the past 
ten years. Frank Dryer of the home of- 
fice was transferred to the Chicago office 
where he will operate as a special agent 
for bonding lines. 
x *k * 


Eureka-Security Fire & Marine: Mark- 
ing another chapter in its record of con- 
sistent growth since joining the Pearl- 
American Fleet, this company has ap- 
pointed Ross Underwriters, Inc., 111 
John Street, New York City, as its 
Metropolitan Agents, with facilities cov- 
ering the entire country as well as the 
New York metropolitan and suburban 
area. 

Ross Underwriters, Inc., was estab- 





lished in February, 1931, by George H. 
and Gerald J. Ross, who had headed the 
Brooklyn agency of George H. Ross & 
Co. The Brooklyn agency was started in 
1915 and the growing number of broker 
clients led to the establishment of the 
Manhattan agency. 
= = 2 


Glens Falls Indemnity: Arthur W. Sher- 
man has been transferred from the head- 
quarters of the company’s central depart- 
ment in Chicago to act as special repre- 
sentative for the State of Minnesota and 
a portion of northern Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sherman received his training in the 
home office of the company, prior to his 
work with the central department, and 
will make his headquarters at Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Harry Hart, who formerly handled 
this territory, has resigned to accept a 
connection with the Commercial Under- 
writers of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, local 
agents for the Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company and Glens Falls Insurance 
Company. 

= = 2 


Globe Indemnity: W. J. Thompson is 
now manager of this company’s New 
York City offices. Previously he had been 
manager of the casualty department in 
the New York office for six years. A. F. 
Connolly was promoted to succeed Mr. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson joined the 
company in 1916 and has risen through a 
succession of responsible positions to his 
new post. Mr. Connolly has been with the 
company since 1921. In 1937 he was made 
assistant manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the New York City offices. 
x k * 


Hartford Accident: Audley Brandley has 
been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of the casualty claim department of 
the company’s New York branch office. 
He has served the company continuously 
in the New York claim department for a 
period of twenty-four years. 
x kk 


Home Group: Herbert C. Taylor, Vir- 
ginia state agent of The Home Insurance 
Company, has been named assistant gen- 
eral adjuster of The Home Insurance 
Company and its fire insurance affiliates, 
effective November 14. Hunter M. Gib- 
bons, senior special agent under Mr. Tay- 
lor, will succeed to the state agency. Mr. 
Gibbons joined the Home in 1920. 


Continued on next page 












Developments—Continued 
North British & Mercantile Group: 


Walter F. Moore, formerly inspector in 
the Western department has been pro- 
moted to special agent with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Moore started 
with the North British group in Septem- 
ber, 1925, as assistant examiner. 


xk * 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity: E. K. Schultz 
& Co., of Philadelphia, general agents 
for the Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany over a quarter of a century, now 
also act as general agents for its affili- 
ated company, covering the entire Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. For the 
present the Indemnity Company will con- 
fine writings in Pennsylvania to automo- 
bile and garage liability risks although it 
has powers and facilities to engage in 
other casualty lines. 


= & & 


Pacific National Fire: Only three years 
ago this California carrier “invaded” the 
East by opening a modest office in Phila- 
delphia. The extent to which its national 
business has expanded is revealed in the 
present list of offices, released by Presi- 
dent F. N. Belgrano, Jr. 

With headquarters in San Francisco 
and its Southern California Department 
in Los Angeles, department branch or 
service offices are also maintained in the 
following cities: Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Seattle. 
The principal offices of the various Gen- 
eral Agencies are in Houston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Jacksonville, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City and Reno. 


xk * 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Hardie M. 
Miller appointed Special Agent to be 
associated with State Agent Schwartz in 
the supervision of the Colorado, Wy- 
oming and New Mexico territory. Head- 
quarters will be maintained in the Gas 
& Electric Building, Denver. 


* & ® 


Royal-Liverpool Groups: Due to the 
importance of the companies’ business in 
Texas and the necessity for closer per- 
sonal supervision, Percy M. Marshall 
has been selected as regional manager. 
He will have charge of the group’s oper- 
ations in the State, and will, under the 
new arrangement, be able to offer more 
effective assistance to agents of the 
groups. Messrs. L. H. Durloo, George 
J. Henry, H. J. Hughes and J. H. Speed 
will continue in their present capacity, 
but in the future will serve both “Royal 
Group” and “Liverpool Group” agents. 

George Feilders and Leonard Hook, 
inspectors of the Royal and L. & L. & G. 
respectively for Eastern Ontario, have 
been transferred to Ottawa as resident 
inspectors for both casualty and fire. 
Mr. Gallagher, formerly resident casu- 
alty inspector in Ottawa, has been trans- 
ferred to the Claims Department at the 
head office in Montreal. 
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BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits ..  liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium re- 
serve equity invest- 
ment income .. capi- 
tal gains and losses 

also, important security 
holdings actual mar- 
ket value of assets 

group financial statements 

etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


1938 EDITION 


$5.09 
PER COPY 
(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















AUTOMOBILE RATE 
HEARING IN WASHINGTON 


D URING the last few months the In- 

surance Commissioner of the State 
of Washington has been asked to accept 
a multiplicity of alterations and amend- 
ments to the existing automobile schedules 
of far-reaching effect and _ involving 
many new theories of automobile rating, 
In view of the various requests that have 
been made, the Insurance Commissioner 
has decided that a complete investigation 
be conducted before any specific action 
would be taken on any of the filings 
above mentioned. He therefore issued 
a notice dated October 15, 1938, to all 
companies writing automobile insurance 
in the State of Washington, stating that 
no new amendments materially affecting 
the present rate basis or structure of 
automobile insurance shall be accepted 
or acted upon for a period not to exceed 
ninety days from the date of official noti- 
fication, during which period such investi- 
gation, will be conducted. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FLOATERS RESTRICTED 


PERSONAL property floaters (house- 

holder’s comprehensive) policies writ- 
ten in the State of South Carolina since 
November Ist exclude “coverage against 
loss or damage resulting from perils or 
hazards of fire or windstorm while in 
any residence(s) owned or furnished by 
the assured.” 


MUTUAL DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHED 


HE American Mutual Alliance of 

Chicago published last month its 
sixth annual edition of “Directory of 
Mutual Companies in the United States.” 
This valuable reference work contains 
brief information covering 2,423 mutual 
fire insurance companies and 199 mutual 
casualty insurance companies operating in 
the United States, based on their financial 
statements as of December 31, 1937. 

At the close of last year the fire 
insurance mutuals reported assets of 
$346,532,091, a gain of about $4,000,000 
as compared with December 31, 1936. 
Surplus of these companies, however, 
declined about $4,000,000, and aggregated 
on December 31, 1937, $214,654,491. Net 
premiums written in 1937 amounted to 
$154,323,625, while losses paid were $53,- 
401,183, as compared with $146,504,487 
and $56,757,959 respectively for the year 
1936. Insurance in force at the close of 
last year exceeded $42,500,000,000, a gain 
of more than $2,500,000,000 for the year. 

This publication may be secured from 
the American Mutual Alliance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, at a price 
of 50 cents per copy. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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A Direct “In’”— 


to the offices of 26,262 bank executives throughout the United States. That is 


what the advertising columns of the AMERICAN BANKER offer you every day in 


the week. 


This powerful medium—America's only daily banking newspaper—reaches your 


prospect at the time he is making his decisions. It is a part of his business day, and 


32 STONE STREET 


it puts your message where you want it, with all the influence of the daily press. 


Plan a test campaign NOW, and see for yourself how effectively the AMERICAN 
BANKER converts prospects into customers—and at such a small expense. 


American Banker 


The Only Daily Banking Newspaper, 
Established 1836 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VELVET for 
INSURANCE MEN 


There’s nothing abstruse about Credit Insurance; 
its essence is this: It guarantees that a Manufacturer 


or Jobber will be paid for all goods — accordi 


" If you are doing well in your present connection, 
stay there and do still better. 


Earn extra commissions by co-operating in the sale 
of Credit Insurance. You don’t have to scout for 
prospects—your best prospects are the Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers whom you now serve in your 
regular capacity. You don’t eal to “close the sales” 
—our own trained representatives do that. 


Here’s the idea: You have a ready-made oppor- 
tunity to interest your regular clients in Credit 
Insurance. You’re “inside.” You have their ear. Your 
suggestions carry weight. You are in excellent posi- 
tion to establish contact for our regular representa- 
tives, who will cover all necessary technicalities. 


Ameriean Credit Indemnity 
J. F. MeFadden, President 


of New York 


to the terms of his policy, no matter what may befa 
the debtors. It keeps capital intact and working. 
It assures profits. 

Credit Insurance is a live issue today. Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers are hearing more ane it than 
ever before through our extensive advertising drive 
in newspapers, business periodicals, trade journals 
in many fields. 

Ask our nearest office, or headquarters, how we 
co-operate with you, details of compensation, etc. 
This inquiry may open an unexpectedly wide field 
of profit for you. 


Co. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CASUALTY 


Young attorney desires connection with insur- 
ance company, in claims department. Twelve 
years’ experience, married. -256. 


Position wanted in sales production work, 
many years’ experience. Married. No objec- 
tion to travel. C-257. ‘ 


_ Position wanted as attorney or claim super- 
intendent. No objection to travel. C-258. 


Position wanted as claim superintendent or 
assistant in Home Office Claim Department or 
Branch Office. Nineteen years’ experience in 
claim work, No objection to travel. C-259. 


Young man, Master of Law Degree June, 
1937, desires position as investigator or claim 
adjuster. C-260. 


Position wanted as manager of branch or 
home office, claim department. Legal education 
and fifteen years’ experience. Practiced Law in 
Iowa and Iilinois. -261. 


Accountant-statistician desires responsible 
position with fire or casualty company. Mar- 
ried. New Jersey or New York City pre- 
ferred. C-266. 


Connection with brokerage firm desired. Wide 
experience involving life, accident, casualty and 
marine insurance. C-262. 


Connection as claim adjuster or special agent 
desired by young married man. Previous ex- 
perience both as adjuster and legal clerk. C-263. 


Position desired as legal assistant by young 
married man. Law graduate. Thirteen years 
experience in claim settlement and real estate 
foreclosures. C-264. 


Position wanted as Casualty Underwriter or 
Manager of branch office in Middle West. No 
objection to travel. Long experience. C-265. 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-267. 


Position desired as special agent in Eastern 
- Married. o objection to travel. 


268. 


_ Connection desired with legal department of 
life or casualty insurance company by young 
married attorney, three years’ experience. C-269. 


_ Position desired as Casualty or Surety Claims 
investigator or adjuster in Middle West. Uni- 
versity education. Admitted to Missouri Bar. 


Married. No objection to travel. C-270. 


482 





The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 











Position desired as claim adjuster by_ young 
man with eighteen years’ experience. No ob- 
jections to travel. C-84. 


Position desired as investigator, adjuster or 
branch office supervisor by married man with 
sixteen years’ experience. No objection to travel. 
Illinois territory preferred. C-272. 


Position desired in connection with agency 
development or advertising for Casualty Com- 

ny. Motor vehicle lines preferred. No ob- 
jection to travel. C-273. 


Position desired by former Western a = 

vania claim manager of casualty company. Ex- 
rienced and qualified in all branches of claim 

investigation and adjustment. C-274. 


_ Position desired as claim investigator or ad- 
juster—experienced in safety work accident pre- 
vention. C-276. 


_ Young attorney desires position as compensa- 
tion and liability underwriter. C-279. 


_ Position desired as claim investigator—no ob- 
jection to traveling. C-280. 


Position desired by casualty and surety com- 
pany superintendent of agencies in early forties 
with 25 years’ experience in underwriting, 
branch office management and general agency 
operations. C-281. 


Woman Executive-Stenographer, Accountant, 
Statistician; Correspondent, Secretary, Office 
Manager. 5 years’ Insurance brokerage experi- 
ence; employer incapacitated by illness. rot- 
estant; well educated; unmarried; free to travel. 
Excellent references. Salary incidental. (C-285. 


Position in claim or legal department desired 
by young married man. College education; law 
degree; seven years’ experience; no objection 
to travel. C-286. 


Young married man desires connection in 
claim department as investigator and adjuster. 
High school and law college education. C-288. 


Young lady having ten years’ secretarial ex- 
perience with agency organization desires posi- 
tion as secretary with casualty insurance 
agency. C-289, 


FIRE 


Fieldman, 45, married, New York State fol- 
lowing. Has had 18 years’ Home Office ex- 
perience in addition to extensive field work, 
F-131. 


Experienced insurance manager desires new 
connection. For the past eleven years he has 
been associated with a large corporation in 
complete charge of all insurance matters cov- 
ering world-wide operations. Age 42, married. 
Excellent references. F-132. 


Position wanted as special agent or adjuster 
for fire company. Since 1923 he has been 
connected with a general agency of a large 
multiple line company as solicitor and adjuster 
on casualty business. Good references. F-133. 


Young man, 35, married, desires field connec- 
tion with fire company. Previous experience in 
Virginia and Ohio for an Eastern fire insur- 
ance company and 4 years with West Virginia 
Fire Underwriters Association. F-134. 


Fully qualified insurance accountant, 45, 
married, with over fifteen years’ experience as 
auditor and assistant auditor desires connec- 
tion with fire insurance company. Prefers po- 
sition in or around Kansas City but has np 
7 ae to traveling. Very good references. 

-135. 


Position wanted as stock fire company field 
man or manager of sales promotional depart- 
ment. Age 38, single. Has had about twenty 
years’ experience in various field capacities and 
sales work with mutual and reciprocal organi- 
zations. No objections to traveling. F-137. 


Casualty underwriter with ten years’ expe- 
rience in all lines including home office, field 
and direct sales, and until recently head of un- 
derwriting department, desires position with 
substantial company. F-138. 


Young man, age 28, desires position as_in- 
land marine underwriter or special agent. Has 
had 10% years’ experience with one company. 
Traveled New York and Connecticut and wrote 
national inland marine. Very good references. 


Experienced specialist in stock market in- 
vesting desires situation as head of department 
for statistical research or as advisor to Finance 
Committee. No objection to traveling. Go 
references. F-140. 


Young man, 25, graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer desires josition as junior fire insurance 
engineer or field man. Has had two years ex- 
perience in heating trade journal field. Good 
references. F-141. 


Young man, 34, desires position as chief ac- 
countant, auditor or asistant in either of these 
capacities. For the past ten years he has been 
associated with a large and prominent fire 
company as assistant chief accountant. Very 
good references. F-142. 
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Meet Another Man 
Who reads 


Chicago 
§ EB. St. Louis, Ill. 


Sournal of Commerce He says: “I feel the in- 


surance columns of Chicago 


Mr. N. C. McLEAN 





In addition to his service in insurance circles, Journal of Commerce are a great 
gin agg UP ae ~ d — in East : . 
in time when the "Commit of 100" perenne source of information. It keeps 
——rrreeeeeeeee me in daily touch with affairs of 
Ay Fon pen By yn pay ~~ any concern that are going on in 


— in either a civic or a business way in which 


oes not take an active part. the insurance world.” 


Chicago Journal of Commerce news of Insurance, General Business and Finance 
is read daily by the Central West’s active producers. 














ADEQUATE FACILITIES FOR WRITING ALL FORMS OF 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 


Globe and Rutgers Hire Jusuranuce Co. 


American Home Hire Assurance Cn. 


111 WILLIAM ST. . - - NEW YORK 
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A nn a NM 
Local Agency Service and The ||Ft 
HOME Insurance Company Are || ¢ 
Synonymous and Inseparable 


The Home Insurance Company has always believed 
that a large and capable local agency organization is 
vitally necessary in order to render the best service 


to its policyholders. 


AME 

The Home has always been known as an agency Cinci 
company, and is always ready to assist its agents in Ollah 
The 

the development of new lines. wah 
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NEWS 


REPORTS ON 


AMERICAN DRUGGISTS Fire Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oklahoma Rate Deviation Upheld 


The American Druggists Fire Insurance Company is not required 
to charge so-called manual rates in Oklahoma under a decision 
recently handed down by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. An 
appeal was made to the court by the company after the Oklahoma 
State Insurance Board sought to compel all fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the State to adopt manual rates as fixed by 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau. The high court held that the 
company could not be stopped from charging rates 25% below 
manual, because it had been shown that the company was amply 
solvent and could earn a fair profit at the lower rates. 

The State Insurance Board contended that it had the legal right 
to fix uniform rates based on the experience of all companies, and 
to see that no company deviated from the rates established. In 
opposition to that position the company maintained that the Okla- 
homa statutes merely permitted the board to determine whether 
arate submitted by any company was either excessive or inade- 
quate, and that it could order a higher or lower rate as conditions 
warranted. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court, after a very careful examination 
of the statutes, concluded it was the purpose of the rating law to 
permit competition between companies, and the State board’s au- 
thority to disapprove a proposed rate as excessive or inadequate, 
did not convey power to fix a uniform rate applicable to all carriers. 
The court found that the experience of the American Druggists 
Fire Insurance Company was adequate for the determination of 
whether its proposed rate was reasonable, that the company had 
six dollars of assets for every dollar of liabilities in comparison 
with a two for one ratio for several of the larger companies, that 
it had earned a profit of about 16% in the ten year period ending 
1935, and that if compelled to charge the manual rate it would 
het a profit of about 28%. 


AMERICAN EAGLE Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Absorbs Fire Companies Building Corporation 


On August 18, 1938, the Fire Companies Building Corporation 
entered into an agreement of merger with the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, the effective date of the merger being Septem- 
ber Ist. The merger agreement was assented to by the boards of 
directors of both companies at meetings held August 18th, and 
Was approved by the stockholders of both companies at meetings 
held September 16th. 
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This merger, which eliminated the last holding company unit of 
the America Fore Group, was made possible by legislation enacted 
during 1938, permitting any stock corporation organized under the 
laws of New York owning all of the stock except directors’ quali- 
fying shares of a fire or marine insurance corporation alsd organ- 
ized under the laws of New York to merge or consolidate under the 
name of the insurance corporation. 

The Fire Companies Building Corporation previously owned all of 
the stock except directors’ qualifying shares of the American Eagle, 
and, in addition, owned the home office building at 80 Maiden Lane, 
an adjacent structure at 90 Maiden Lane and miscellaneous assets. 
The merger of the two companies, therefore, in effect merely called 
for the transfer of the real estate holdings and miscellaneous assets 
from the holding company to the insurance company, which in- 
creased the surplus of the latter by $3,217,833. The stock of the 
holding company, previously gwned in equal proportions by the 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, was surrendered in exchange for 
the outstanding stock of the American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The financial statement of the Fire Companies Building Corpora- 
tion as of August 31, 1938, as revealed in an examination report 
conducted by the New York Insurance Department, follows: 





ASSETS 
Real estate less depreciation .......cccccccccssccccece $3,207,985.39 
EL. det panspscctloentadhvnces bdasban0bs4noes 16,750.00 
Stock of American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. ......... 10,077,179.10 
SO SORTS GRIND 0.c5s 0 0:06.00 08.0gs cctv vctoceaccecics 25,250.00 
Cee Te BRMNS GRE CURSO 2c ccccccctcccccccevccsccesees 72,085.64 
Interest and rents due and accrued ...........ee000% 470.42 
NED 6 5066 6.0.6.n Niece sense sessenaseresci sess 64,034.53 
SI END Sa ont dc cdeddanced>ncowsdiensecucetsesgene 1,811.65 
$13,465,566.73 
LIABILITIES 
Rents collected in advance ...........ccececccceeeeees $8,333.33 
p f° i  EMPPPYTTITITITIT ILLITE TITLE LLL 1,726.11 
Reserve for unpaid Dilla .......cccccccccccccccccccces 4,492.45 
Reserve for unemployment insurance taxes .......... 985.56 
Reserve for Federal income taxeS ..........seeeeeee08 51,774.11 
Reserve for Federal capital stock tax ............ee05 2,768.00 
Reserve for New York City and State taxes .......... 129.55 
Taxes Withheld Qt SOUTCE 2... cccccccccccceccccccccces 345.01 
70,554.12 
PROBA BOOK coc cccccccceccccccccccescncensecescesues 3,000,000.00 
Oe Pere eee re 10,395,012.61 


$13,465,566.73 
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Sun Jusurance @ffice 
Limited of London 


FOUNDED 1710 


228 YEARS OLD 





PATRIOTIC SUN UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 
co. co. 
OF AMERICA OF NEW YORK 


Fire, Automobile, Marine and 
Allied Lines 


This sign has stood for Strength, Solidity,. 
and Square Dealing since 1710 


Sun Indemnity Co. 


Casualty and Surety Lines 


HEAD OFFICES—55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Rated “Excellent”? by Best’s) 








ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Companies, 


Premium Deposit Refunds Unchanged 


The boards of directors of the twenty-one companies comprising 
the Associated Factory Mutual Group, at meetings held within the 
past month, voted to pay from surplus all claims attributable to 
the hurricane of September 21st. With this action of directors jp 
retaining premium deposit refunds at the current level, the cost of 
insurance to members of the Associated Factory Mutual System 
was not increased. 

Hovey T. Freeman, president of the Manufacturers Mutual Group, 
in commenting upon the damage wrought by the hurricane, jp- 
formed us that the Associated Factory Mutual Group has a total 
of about 600.claims, which, with use and occupancy, may approxi- 
mate $4,000,000. However, many of these are first estimates and, 
for that reason, are probably excessive. A considerable part of this 
estimated loss is recoverable through excess catastrophe reinsur- 
ance policies carried by the Associated Factory Mutual Companies, 
The losses of the six companies comprising his own Group, Mr, 
Freeman estimated at about $1,000,000, which is less than 10% of 
the aggregate surplus maintained by these same companies on De- 
cember 31, 1937. 

Credit must be given to the Associated Factory Mutual Group 
for the steps taken in 1914, when fire policies on manufacturing 
plants were endorsed to cover damage by wind. This practice has 
proved a benefit to many assureds who, it is conceivable, otherwise 
might have considered this coverage to be unnecessary. 


CANADIAN GENERAL Insurance Company, 
TORONTO GENERAL Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Recent Developments 


The Traders Finance Corporation, Ltd., is now owner of approxi- 
mately 84% of the issued stock of Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd. 
Both of these holding companies in turn are controlled by the 
Canadian General Securities headed by Arthur Meighen. Invest- 
ments of the Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd. include ownership 
of about 95% of the stock of Canadian General Insurance Com- 
pany and approximately 85% of the stock of Toronto General 
Insurance Company. 

Some months ago the Traders Finance Corporation decided it 
could utilize to advantage a larger capital basis, and the idea was 
conceived of increasing its capital by approximately $1,000,000 
through an exchange of its stock for that of Canadian Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., on the basis of ten (10) shares for three (3) shares 
of the Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd. 

In recommending this exchange to stockholders, Mr. Meighen is 
said to have had predominantly in mind the fact that the market 
on Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd., had been for some time ap- 
proximately $15 to $19 per share. Traders Finance Corporation 
stock is quoted at about $90, paying 6%, so that shareholders ac- 
cepting the exchange would have the market value of the stock 
increased to the equivalent of $27, with revenue increased to the 
equivalent of $1.80 per share instead of $1.00 per share which the 
Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd., has been paying. 

By enlarging its capital structure through the issuance of new 
shares in exchange for those of the Canadian Insurance Shares, 
Ltd., the Traders Finance Company is in a position to increase 
borrowing power, which, it is understood, is fixed at the rate of 
three times the capital. Exchange of stock is a purely interna! 
arrangement between the companies already controlled practically 
by interests identified with Mr. Meighen. 

Mr. Meighen, who is president of Canadian Insurance Shares, 
Ltd., and a member of the board of directors of Toronto General 
Insurance Company, in a letter dated October 17th addressed to 
officers and directors, announced the intention of Canadian Insur- 
ance Shares, Ltd., to maintain the present organization of the 
operating insurance companies with Mr. W. P. Fess as general 
manager. Traders Finance Corporation, he reported, will, of course, 
take a very active interest in the affairs of the two carriers. 

Control of the Canadian General Insurance Company and the 
Toronto General Insurance Company has been held since 1928 by 
the Canadian Insurance Shares, Ltd. The net premium writings of 
the two companies in 1937 amounted to $1,680,000. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividends 


Recent dividend declarations made by the various companies iden- 
tified with the Corroon & Reynolds Group have been as follows: 





Amount Stockholders 

per Share of Record Date Paid 
American Equitable $.25Q 10/15/38 10/25/38 
Globe & Republic 12% Q 10/20/38 10/31/38 
Knickerbocker 12%, Q 10/18/38 10/25/38 
Merchants & Manufacturers 10Q 10/20/38 10/31/38 
New York Fire 15Q 10/24/38 10/31/38 
INSURANCE AGENTS and BROKERS 

CANADA 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 
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[ n Philadelphia on 


Buasiness? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That’s why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates. 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
a Ka 
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INCORPORATED 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1928 


ANCHOR 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Organized and Owned by the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Each of these Companies writes the 
following classes of Insurance: 
FIRE—TORNADO 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
AND THEIR ALLIED LINES 


AUTOMOBILE — FIRE, THEFT 
AND COLLISION 





























Dhis 


company is 
proud of its consis- 
tent increases...in 
resources, in premium income 
and in the number of our 


alert, progressive agents. 


Are YOU one of 
them? 
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KANSAS CITY Fire and Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: KANSAS CiTy, 
INSURANCE EXCH. MISSOURI 
























H. GRADY MANNING 


invites you to stop at 











(FORMERLY KANSAS CITIAN) 

New improvements 
now being made will make it 
truly the great hotel in the 
Gateway to the Southwest. 


LARGE, LUXURIOUS NEW LOBBY 
DELIGHTFUL COCKTAIL CIRCLE FOR LADIES 
SPACIOUS AIR-GONDITIONED COFFEE SHOP 
NEW, FASCINATING COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
BEAUTIFUL AIR-CONDITIONED GRILL ROOM 
SPARKLING NEW COCKTAIL BAR 
ATTRACTIVE AIR-CONDITIONED BEDROOMS 
LUXURIOUS AIR-CONDITIONED SUITES 
AIR-CONDITIONED PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
RADIANTLY NEW FURNISHINGS 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS 
K.C.A.C. GRILL ROOM AIR-CONDITIONED AND 

QUARTERS REDECORATED 


Baltimore at 11th Street 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI Il 
















WITH BATH 
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SERVICE 
AS USUAL 


during 


tem odeling 















H. GRADY MANNING 
President 
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EXCELSIOR Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Agency Agreement 


Compliments are reaching this company because of the simplicity 
and direct-to-the-point clarity of its agency agreement. Recently 
submitted to all agents of this company for voluntary signature, 
responses, according to the management, indicate that the agree- 
ment has found wide favor among its agents. 

Officers and directors of the company felt from the beginning that 
the agreements used generally by most companies, when first issued, 
about a year ago could be approved upon, especially from the 
agent’s point of view. Consequently, President Robert C. Hosmer, 
in collaboration with the company’s board of directors, drafted an 
agreement subject to the approval of the Department of Internal 
Revenue. After a long wait, approval was finally received from that 
bureau. 

One of the company’s agents feels that the agreement, which we 
publish hereafter, includes every feature necessary and serves the 
purpose of eliminating a lot of confusing discussions, such as have 
gone back and forth between the companies and agents for the 
past year. 

AGENCY AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT, made this ......... OE os ceccase il A. D. 
Bec OE TE ROOD 6nd kn 8th Cie Sete penenscnedcccrevercescsecese 
Me kandetcedesestséchmaeeeedes i Ge SD Ee. kn dedinscoenscicsss 
a ee eee Ee hereinafter designated as 


“Agent”, and The Excelsior Insurance Co. of N. Y., a corporation 
duly organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of New York, and having its principal office in the City of 
Syracuse and State of New York, hereinafter designated as “Com- 
pany”: 

WITNESSETI THAT: 

The underwriting facilities of this company are made available 
to the undersigned as Agent, and the Company hereby grants 
authority to said Agent to bind, issue, countersign, cancel, renew 
and consent to the transfer of policies of insurance covering risks 
ee ey I IUD i. 05 oe 404. parcnet ccc sOSsedcsideeersswecceeeus 
as the Company has authority lawfully to make, subject however, 
to restrictions placed upon such Agent by the Laws of the State 
or States in which such Agent is authorized to write insurance and 
to the rules and regulations of said Company. 

IT IS HEREBY AGREED BETWEEN THE COMPANY AND 
AGENT AS FOLLOWS: 

1. Agent has full power and authority to collect, receive and re- 
ceipt for premiums on insurance tendered by the Agent to, and 
accepted by the Company and to retain out of premiums so col- 
lected, as full compensation on business so placed with the Com- 
pany, commissions at the rate set forth in the addendum attached 
to and made a part of this Agreement. 

2. It is further understood and agreed that the Company shall 
have no right to direct or control the Agent in the performance 
of his services nor the manner in which such services are per- 
formed. 

3. This Company recognizes the property right of the Agent in 
the record of expirations of his business and hereby waives any 
and all presumptive interest therein. 

4. Any unused policy forms or other like Company Supplies 
furnished to the Agent by the Company shall always remain the 
property of the Company and shall be returned to the Company 
or its representatives promptly upon demand. 

5. This Agreement supersedes all previous agreements, whether 
oral or written, between the Company and Agent and may be 
terminated by either party at any time upon written notice to the 
other. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Company has caused its corporate 
name to be subscribed hereto and the Agent has set ...........++: 
hand and seal on the day and year first above written. 

THE EXCELSIOR INSURANCE CO. of N. Y. 


Commission Addendum 
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FARMERS' MUTUAL Reinsurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 


An examination of the affairs of this company was conducted by 
the Illinois Insurance Department as of December 31, 1937. 

The report revealed total admitted assets of $721,205.51, liabilities 
$242,373.26, and surplus as regards policyholders of $478,832.25. 
These figures are based upon amortized values for bonds. Had 
actual market values been used, assets and surplus would have 
been increased by $10,481.26. 

The examiners commented that the company is in a sound 
financial condition and has an excellent cash position. This is 
amply borne out by United States Government bond holdings at 
the year end of $694,153.65 (amortized value), and cash of $22,- 
861.56, which, collectively, comprised more than 95% of the total 
admitted assets. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Extra Dividend 


On October 14, 1938 the board of directors of this company de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $1.00 per share, and an extra 
dividend of $.50 per share upon the outstanding capital stock 
payable November 15, 1938 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business October 21, 1938. These dividends are not payable upon 
scrip certificates or upon fractional shares. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Regular Dividend 


The board of directors of this company, at its meeting held 
October 10th, declared a semi-annual cash dividend of $.15 per 
share on the outstanding capital stock. This dividend is payable 
on November 15th to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 20th. 


FONCIERE Insurance Company, Ltd., 


Paris, France 
Withdrawing from United States 


On February 14, 1938, Bertschmann & Maloy, United States man- 
ager of this company, on behalf of the home office, made formal 
application for the release of the securities on deposit with the 
New York Insurance Department. Effective as of April 30th, all 
policies issued by the United States branch had either expired, 
been cancelled or replaced. The United States branch effected and 
showed evidence of liquidation of its primary liability on unex- 
pired risks by surrender and cancellation of unexpired policies 
written direct, and by cancelled reinsurance certificates on reinsur- 
ance assumed. By agreement of all parties to the transactions, the 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Company assumed for the unexpired 
term the risks so terminated. 

The Fonciere Insurance Company was organized in 1879 under 
the laws of the Republic of France. In 1880 the company entered 
the United States through the State of California, and in October, 
1907, it was licensed by New York to write marine business. 
Transactions in the United States have consisted of ocean marine 
hull and cargo risks written through the Pacific Coast Department 
either directly or on risks obtained from brokers and reinsurance 
companies. 

An examination conducted by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as of April 30, 1938, revealed that all liabilities had been 
liquidated with the exception of unpaid claims amounting to $12,000 
and miscellaneous liabilities of $926.76. As a result the Insurance 
Department subsequently released all of the company’s statutory 
deposit with the exception of United States Treasury bonds of a 
par value of $37,200. 
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WHAT'S 
BEHIND 
THE 
COVERAGE 


Analyze the declarations, stipula- 
tions, conditions, insuring clauses and 
even the verbiage of a stock insur- 
ance company form and you'll find 
them identical or so similar that the 
coverage is substantially the same. 
The discriminating agent then looks 
behind the coverage he's selling. 
Sometimes he finds a blank—just a 
period at the end of the policy. 
Again he may find behind the cov- 
erage an organization geared to his 
agency's interests and in tune with 
the dependable service his policy- 
holders must have. 


Agents are finding the ‘'behind 
the coverage" service of Trinity Uni- 
versal unusually helpful. Perhaps you 
would like to know more about this 
progressive, financially-strong com- 


pany. 


EDWARD T. HARRISON 
President 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
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THE PEOPLE COUNT 


It pays to represent companies whose agents 










are respected citizens in every community. 


— Since 1849 — 
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The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Geo. G. Bulkley, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT -- - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY PITTSFIELD, MASS. 



























































“You De Not Have Te Pay 
High Premiums Te Insure 


a Successiul Banquet” 
—suggests the Epicure 











Let us submit our policy for your next meeting 
or social affair. It gives you full coverage of all 


the details that make a function outstanding. 
AIR CONDITIONED 


65 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 


W. K, SEELEY, MANAGING DirRECTOR 




















GREAT AMERICAN Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividends 


The boards of directors of the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, American Alliance Insurance Company and Rochester Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, at meetings held last month, declared the 
regular quarterly dividends of $.25 per share on their respective 
capital stocks. These dividends were paid on October 15th to 
stockholders of record October 6th. 


HARDWARE DEALERS Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Convention Examination 


A Convention examination conducted into the affairs and condi- 
tion of this company as of December 31, 1937, participated in by 
examiners representing the States of Wisconsin, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Wyoming and Montana, was recently released for 
publication. 


The examination disclosed that the company is in a sound finan- 
cial condition, that its assets are invested according to statutory 
requirements and that the loss claims are paid promptly upon sub- 
mission of proper proofs. No recommendations were made by the 
examiners. 


The examination covered a period of thirty-six months ended 
December 31, 1937. The surplus as regards policyholders at De- 
cember 31, 1934, determined by an official examination, was $2,227,- 
744, while in the current report it is $3,177,258, a gain during the 
three year period of $949,514. This gain in surplus was accom- 
plished after dividend payments to policyholders totaling $4,193,012. 
Underwriting profits for the three years aggregated $4,440,335 while 
gains from investments were $552,191. Part of the surplus gain 
arose through decreases in voluntary reserves of $150,000. 


This company, together with the Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company of Minnesota, and the Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Owatonna, operate collectively as the Fed- 
eral Hardware & Implement Mutuals. Premiums written, except 
premiums for reinsurance assumed, losses and underwriting ex- 
penses are divided equally among the three companies. Reinsurance 
assumed is retained in its entirety by the writing company. The 
liability of the three participating insurance companies under the 
policy contracts of the Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals is 
several and not joint, each company being liable for one-third of 
the policy issued. The combined policy is issued in all States where 
the laws permit and is non-assessable in all States permitting non- 
assessable policies. 


Nine departmental offices are maintained in the name of the Fed- 
eral Hardware & Implement Mutuals, with each of the insurance 
companies exercising immediate supervision over three departments. 
The departments supervised by the Hardware Dealers are New 
England Department at Boston, Southwestern Department at Dallas 
and Stevens Point Department at Stevens Point, Wis. The Hard- 
ware Mutual of Minnesota supervises the Eastern Department at 
Newark, Pacific Department at San Francisco and the Minneapolis 
Department, while the Minnesota Implement has under its juris- 
diction the Southeastern Department at Atlanta, Canadian Depart- 
ment at Toronto and the Owatonna Department at Owatonna, 
Minn. Each department maintains its own underwriting records 
and renders a monthly report to the Home Office of the three com- 
panies, showing a summary statement of its cash and other ac- 
counts receivable and payable at the end of the month, as well as 
a summary of premiums written and losses and expenses paid dur- 
ing the month. 


Excerpts from this examination report appear hereafter. Details 
of income and disbursements for the year 1937 have been excluded, 
as this information is identical to that shown in our own current 
report upon the company. 
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DOG - THE FRIEND OF MAN 


By 








York City, 


This world-famous painting by 
Schenk, “When Winter Comes,” the 
original of which hangs in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New 
Pays tribute to the 
faithfulness of the Shepherd dog. 
Even though fiercest storms beset 
the flocks, the dog, ever faithful to 
his master, stands by to guard the 
sheep and keep them together. 

Typical of the service rendered 
by this dog is the tale of “Sirrah.”’ 
One dark night over 700 lambs 
which were under the care of the 


Another Friend of Man—INSURANCE—Especially When Placed With 


THE SHEPHERD DOG 


shepherd woke up at midnight and 
scampered off in three divisions 
across the hills. 


On his way back home, after a 
night of fruitless search, however, 
he discovered a body of lambs at 
the bottom of a deep ravine and 
Sirrah standing in front of them. 
Imagine his astonishment and pleas- 
ure to discover that the dog had got 
all the divisions collected and kept 
safely in the ravine without loss 
of a single lamb. 





A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters 
sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


Protection Since 1883 








STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


LEDGER ASSETS 


a PS Me BU MOE 6 sss ck ceocescecocecdansaseee 
Mortgage loans on real estate, Ist liens $306,000.00 
Or GE TG css ccc capvecvcdssocss 1,691.00 
Se SD Ae sho 'e'6.05 5 6:00644.00000667 seu bse tn ewe 
Cash in company’s office ............... $271.65 
Deposits in trust companies and banks: 
Pe Mt SE coccwaseresinterveness 542,490.44 
He DDE. 60:60 dude cdeendbaseoceseces 146,387.01 
Premium balances receivable on business : 
(a) Written on or after Oct. 1, 1937. $435,836.97 
(b) Written prior to Oct. 1, 19387 .... 14,425.87 
EE cclectetcadachbeied cebeesi neces $450,262.84 
Deduct ceded reinsurance bal. payable.. 36,126.83 


Bills receivable, taken for fire risks ...............+4+ 
Bills receivable, taken for risks other than fire ...... 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses ............... 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS 


Accrued interest on mortgages ......... $6,792.72 


Accrued interest on bonds not in default 49,831.82 
Interest due, $50.00 and accrued, $92.47 


Pt MED asceecéceuues pesoes'an 142.47 
MP cde wt WAiea ake Phu SES RAS SRCANS6 5.65 0558S SO085 


value 


DEDUCT ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 


Premium balances representing business 


written. prior to Oct. 1, 1937 ......... $14,425.87 
Bills receivable, past due, taken for 

I it kcndesh ah avin eSune teweke cic 655.64 
Second mortgages, $1,691.00; Interest ac- 

ce, SEE ae 1,713.57 
Advances to salesmen ................- 3,997.51 
Deposits in suspended banks .......... 3,000.00 


Ue DI OS oS icids ccnnvsndesedacccincwes 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 


$3,800.00 


307,691.00 
5,722,000.00 


689,149.10 


414,136.01 
3,510.12 
368.31 
6,185.98 


$7,146,840.52 


56,767.01 


68,405.14 


$7,272,012.67 


23,792.59 


$7,248,220.08 





LIABILITIES 


Net losses and claims unpaid: Fire, $169,676.22; tor- 
nado, $503.31; sprinkler leakage, $49.43; motor 
vehicle, $14,379.69; inland marine, $4,221.66; supple- 


mental contract, $846.43; total ........cccocccccscee $189,676.74 
Estimated expenses of investigation and adjustment 
TD UE wa enadheweudasncssdiehdqbeddtebeeeesevbens 15,684.40 


Gross premiums (less reinsurance) re- 
ceived and receivable upon all unex- 
pired fire risks, $5,638,294.07 ; unearned 


SE, WEED. ccankbavacenctenece $2,981,356.33 
Gross premiums (less reinsurance) re- 

ceived and receivable upon all unex- 

pired risks, other than fire risks, $889,- 

087.03; unearned premiums thereon .. 478,872.03 


ORs IED CID 5055 6:0. cssig 0a. 80kbacnsdews ease 
Dividends declared and unpaid to policyholders (in- 
cluding all unpaid dividends on terminated policies 


3,460,228.36 


SENET GE NG) ic nen oc ctedstcedcccucvces 275,291.56 
Salaries, rents, expenses, bills, accounts, fees, etc., 

ee ROE Dido sedenesiabert edi avnigs beh veuwenss 3,197.40 
Estimated amount due or accrued for taxes ......... 124,100.00 
Contingent commissions or other charges due or ac- 

GEE Fo ehcbned 06440520 cdnsasweshéetetinbshaséeeacee 2,783.00 





Total Amount of All Liabilities ................. $4,070,961.46 
Guaranty fund or other permanent sur- 
> ee ee ee ee 


Surplus over all liabilities ............. 


$200,000.00 
2,977 ,258.62 


3,177,258.62 


IE rittrene daenendienth avd decide deinen dbdratad ashidiabeedial $7,248,220.08 


ASSETS 
REAL ESTATE, $3,800.00 


The company holds title to one parcel of real estate located in 
the City of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. The property consists of a 
lot and dwelling which the company was required to take over, 
through quitclaim deed, in order to protect its interest in a mort- 
gage on this property. It has been rented at an annual income 
somewhat in excess of the cost of maintenance to the company. 


MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE, $307,691.00 


The company owns two mortgage loans in the amount of $306,000 
which are first liens and two loans in the amount of $1,691 which 
are second liens. 


Continued on next page 



































































HARDWARE DEALERS—Continued 


One of the first liens is for $300,000 and is secured by the home 
office building and land owned by the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, valued in excess of one million 
dollars. This mortgage was entirely repaid in 1938. The other first 
lien is in the amount of $6,000 and is secured by a lot and dwelling 
located in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, with an appraised value of 
$9,300. The company also holds a second mortgage of $432 on this 
property. In addition, it holds another second mortgage of $1,250 
on a lot and dwelling in Stevens Point on which the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company holds a first mortgage. 

The mortgages which are second liens are held in connection 
with the company’s plan of assisting employees in purchasing 
homes. The total amount of second mortgages and accrued interest 
have been deducted as assets not admitted. 

The customary examination was made of the mortgages, notes, 
titles, appraisals and insurance policies. 


BONDS, $5,722,000.00 

All bonds, with the exception of the statutory deposits with vari- 
ous States and the Dominion of Canada, are held in trust by the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 
bonds were counted and verified on August 22, 1938. 

Bonds on deposit with various States and the Dominion of 
Canada for the protection of the company’s policyholders were 
verified by recent certificates of the officials having custody of 
such deposits. All of these deposits are classified as ‘“‘Special De- 
posits,” with the exception of $200,000.00 of the deposit with the 
State of Wisconsin which is for the protection of all policyholders 
of the company. The following is a list of the statutory deposits 
as of December 31, 1937: 


State or Country Par Value 


0 er erry Ty eer rer rr $20,000.00 
Ee "tet ididveade aekevioexveseenk 10,000.00 
Eo cant eu nahdsee kebinectetiwes govern 20,000.00 
EY nits btn od Gide 09 disig b.pb ues eRees 10,000.00 
 Dtbsvapuai songs ect edan ive ssvosree 20,000.00 
SE bc dc lkes baee 8 68s dNe se hes esses 10,000.00 
CIE oseic cece pecs ceesccvcivicvscccavceces 25,000.00 
ED cc cer acnd baacedeensel caneds 10,000.00 
EE A dees sia keyearhsetcercdeodwenae 155,000.00 
EE. Maine ncaa bk et ahve ted ovednses peer ian 10,000.00 
EE pci evs Ros ekteebnebacwet sb Cndeee 10,000.00 
CE ocb> Mead squeddd etweee comes venne 250,000.00 
PERG GE COMBED oc cc ccccccccccvccecss 225,000.00 

TT penalties teebtadsses baeeesecveens $775,000.00 


All bonds are carried by the company at par value, appropriate 
adjustments being made immediately upon purchase. The following 
schedule shows the book and par values, the market values on the 
basis adopted by the National Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, and the amortized values, according to the general classifica- 
tions of the annual statement blank. Also shown are the ratios of 
the amortized values of each class to the total amortized value. 


Market 
Values 


Amortized 
Values Ratio 


Par and Book 

Description Values 
Government: 

United States . 

Canada ....... 


$1,845,000.00 $1,912,650.00 $1,880,784.43 -3248 
305,000.00 323,750.00 310,899.83 0537 


$2,150,000.00 $2,236,400.00 $2,191,684.26 3785 








_ ener 
States and Provs.: 


United States. $375,000.00 $393,100.00 $381,027.17 -0658 
WER ecuenes 96,000.00 110,860.00 97,086.20 0168 
| rrr $471,000.00 $503,960.00 $478,113.37 .0826 


Political Subds., ete. : 
United States. $1,179,000.00 $1,249,435.00 $1,199,220.66 2071 
COE ca cecns 100,000.00 107,750.00 100,104.46 -0173 


SOOO sscecs $1,279,000.00 $1,357,185.00 $1,299,325.12 2244 


Railroads: 


United States . $325,000.00 $291,250.00 $296,210.93 0512 
Ce. enters 50,000.00 50,500.00 51,439.55 .0088 
ee $375,000.00 $341,750.00 $347,650.48 -0600 


Public Utilities: 
United States. 
Canada ....... 


$1,149,000.00 $1,221,920.00 $1,172,650.44 2025 
50,000.00 58,500.00 51,983.30 0090 
Wetele ..ccce $1,199,000.00 $1,280,420.00 $1,224,633.74 -2115 
Indust. & Misce.: 
United States . $248,000.00 $255,930.00 $248,998.17 .0430 
oo eee $248,000.00 255,930.00 $248,998.17 0430 


Grand Totals $5,722,000.00 $5,975,645.00 $5,790,405.14 1.0000 





Excess of amortized over book value ................. $68,405.14 
Excess of market over amortized value ............... $185,239.86 
Excess of market over book value ..........e..eeseeee $253,645.00 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and Actuary 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 


N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 





S. ALEXANDER BELL & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Insurance Accounting, 

Audits and Systems 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: Central 3510 











CLAIMS ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS FOR COMPANIES EXCLUSIVELY 


Automobile Fire, Theft, Collision and Inspection, All Casualty 
Lines, Compensation, Trial Preparation. 


Staff covering New York, New Jersey, Long Island, and 
Connecticut. 


HOME OFFICE 
70 PINE STREET 
CITIES SERVICE BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Whitehall 4-6756 Whitehall 4-6757 


Located in the heart of the Metropolitan New York Insurance District, 
25 Minutes to the New York World’s Fair Grounds. 


MAKE OUR OFFICE YOURS IN NEW YORK CITY. 











Woodward and Fondiller, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 

HICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 
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NEWS 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Capital — $3,000,000 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Capital — $1,000,000 


STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1937 
SIGCBOBAEL.TS ......ccccccccccccccs ABMETB ..c..cccececcccccccees SALES Al 


5,375,979.72; ............ LIABILITIES, Except Capital ............. 
11,430,465.01 ............ POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS ............. 


1,490,430.90 
2.767,876.51 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $433,685.67 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Classification of Assets of New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. and Subsidiary, illustrated in percentages of the 
various subdivisions of their holdings. 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Public Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 


Total Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stock . 


Total Stock 





Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances 
Interest and Accounts Receivable 





The excess of amortized value over book value has been carried 
as a non-ledger asset. 

Only one issue of bonds held by the company, amounting to $25,- 
000.00 par value, is in default, and this has been carried at market 
value. Another issue, not in default, amounting to $25,000.00 has a 
market value of 39 and a rating of BB, but the amortized value 
has been allowed. 

The average rate of interest earned on bonds during 1937 was 
3.445%, based on book value and 3.5038%, based on amortized 
value, 

A thorough test check was made of the amortized values, as 
well as the method of amortization, and the differences found were 
80 small in the aggregate as to indicate that the company’s figures 
are substantially correct, and they are therefore accepted. 

Purchases and sales of securities during the period under review 
were checked with brokers’ invoices and with the minutes of the 
Executive Committee. 

Accrued interest on bonds, as checked by the examiners, amounted 
to $49,831.82. There was no past due interest, other than on bonds 
in default, and no credit has been taken or allowed for due and 
accrued interest on such bonds. 

If Association (Convention) market values were used, the ad- 
mitted assets and surplus of the company would be increased in 
the amount of $185,239.86. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP & DAVIS 





Consulting Actuaries 





90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK _ Telephone Beekman 3-5656 











as 





FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 


CASH, $689,149.10 


The cash account is made up of the following items: 
Cash on hand: 








CO Bh RO CEOO io oc cccccstvers $50.00 
Cash in department offices ........... 221.65 
Total cash in company’s office ..........00..see00% $271.65 
Cash in banks not on interest: 
Home office bank accounts ........... $497,019.40 
Department bank accounts ........... 45,471.04 
Total cash in banks not on interest .............. 542,490.44 
Cash in banks on interest: 
Home office bank accounts ........... $108,011.91 
Department bank accounts .......... 38,375.10 
Total cash in banks on interest .................. 146,387.01 
MED kn bentdeb vawcseadenvenekamaeess tembedeederet? $689,149.10 


The cash in the home office was counted and reconciled back to 
December 31, 1937. 

All bank accounts under control of the home office were recon- 
ciled with certificates from the depositories. 

Bank accounts of three department offices were reconciled in 
the usual manner. In all of the other department offices the bal- 
ances verified by the banks were equal to or in excess of the 
amounts reported by the department offices. 

The company includes in this asset an amount of $3,000.00 as the 
balance due from the First National Bank, Detroit, Michigan, which 
is in receivership. This amount has been deducted as an asset not 
admitted. 

During the year 1937, the company received interest of $900.06 
on its bank accounts. 


Continued on next page 
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- NINETY YEARS 1S A LONG TIME > 


When you represent the "Ohio Farmers" you represent 
a company which for ninety years has maintained a 


policy of financial stability, service and fair treatment. 





OHIO FARMERS 


LeRoy 





* 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ohio 








HARDWARE DEALERS—Continued 
PREMIUM BALANCES RECEIVABLE, $414,136.01 


An examination of accounts with customers, departments, and 
other companies at December 31, 1937, showed that there were gross 


premium balances receivable of ............eeseeeeees $450,262.84 
less reinsurance payable of ..........ccesccscceccsees 36,126.83 
or a net balance receivable of ............ceecceeeeces $414,136.01 
consisting of balances on business written on or after 

Te cad cae wa kan ned tuenesceesbespewsuss $435,836.97 
and on business written prior to that date .......... 14,425.87 





NE cde ee Gu a sare eedesdekdesssseecbesesacwerses $450,262.84 

The amount of $14,425.87 representing balances due on business 
written prior to October 1, 1937, has been deducted as an asset 
not admitted and is $1,000.00 in excess of the amount of overdue 
balances shown in the company’s annual statement at December 


31, 1937. 
BILLS RECEIVABLE 


Taken for fire risks, $3,510.12 
Taken for other than fire risks, $368.31 


The company had bills receivable taken for insurance premiums 
amounting to $3,878.43. Of this amount, $655.64 represented bills 
receivable past due and this amount has been deducted as an 
asset not admitted. 


REINSURANCE RECOVERABLE ON PAID LOSSES, $6,185.98 
This account represents amounts due from reinsurance com- 
panies on paid losses. The amounts due were verified and the cash 


records disclosed that all of the amounts have been received by 
the company. 
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ADVANCES TO SALESMEN, $3,997.51 


The departmental ledgers disclosed that this account had been 
closed out at December 31, 1937, by means of the issuance of de- 
partmental checks which were recorded as cash receipts in De- 
cember 1937 but which were not recorded as cash disbursements 
until January 1938. This resulted in an overstatement of cash and 
an understatement of advances to salesmen in the amount of $3,- 
997.51 which has been deducted as an asset not admitted in this 
report. 


LIABILITIES 
CLAIM LIABILITY, $189,676.74 


The claim liability as of December 31, 1937, reviewed and estab- 
lished in August 1938 by your examiners, produced a liability 
$22,055.38 less than the estimate used by the company for the 
annual statement. 

All resisted claim files were carefully read and where liability 
is denied the company’s denial of liability was justified. Just claims 
are promptly paid. 


LOSS ADJUSTMENT EXPENSE, $15,684.40 


The loss adjustment expense represented in the above figure in- 
cludes the direct and unallocated adjustment expense. The reserve 
established by the examiners exceeds the amount set up in the 
annual statement by $6,662.49. 

UNEARNED PREMIUM RESERVE, $3,460,228.36 

The unearned premium reserve was checked from a run of the 
summary cards of gross premiums and reinsurance premiums in 
force on December 31, 1937. The calculation of the reserve, on the 
basis of the Association (Convention) blank, was checked in detail. 
The following schedule shows the distribution of premiums in force, 
and reserve thereon, according to classes of business: 


Continued on page 496 
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AN ALL AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE MARKET 


for Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies desiring 
Admitted Reinsurance in the United States 





is provided by 


THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
and 
THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
- 
Excess of Loss - Quota Share - Surplus Treaties 


on all classes except Ocean Marine 
e 
Sole Underwriting Managers 


THE EXcESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 


























RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE 
INCORPORATED 1851 








Byron S. Watson, 


President 





FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


These companies are built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions which are typical of New England. 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


































FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 
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APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 











BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 
1938 EDITION—{Covering Liability and 


Property Damage Provisions) 


The Chart shows an analysis of the liability and prop- 
erty damage provisions of approximately 200 policies 
issued by the leading automobile writing companies. 
Especially designed for quick and complete reference— 
a most valuable Chart for Agents soliciting liability and 
property damage business. 


Automobile fatalities and accidents are increasing- 
Jury awards and judgments are mounting! 


If you are an agent you will find the Chart most valu- 
able in soliciting business, as it enables you to intelli- 
gently present your policy to a_ prospect and compare 
the coverage offered by your Company with that of 
others. Agents are constantly running into limited 
policies—Best’s Automobile Policy Chart as an authori- 
tative analyses; gives a long needed means of combating 
Limited Policy competition. To er sell Auto- 
mobile coverage, it is essential for you to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the eomar provision of all com- 
panies. INCREASE YOU SALES and efficiency by 
using Best’s Automobile Policy Chart. Place your or- 
der for a co of this valuable Chart and determine 
for yourself the policy that gives you the coverage YOU 
want, or your client wants. Incomplete coverage in 
the event of an accident may prove very costly. 


Published Annually in February. Size 7” x 4”. 
PRICE $1.54 PER COPY (Postage Included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
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HARDWARE DEALERS—Continued 


Net Prems. 





Class in Force Unearned 

RE ST ee ee Ore Cee $5,638,294.07 2,981 356.33 
TOrmade, SC. ..ccccccccccccsscccccccces 324,456.68 165,584.93 
EE SED. Sc cccnsedes soesessses 14,458.88 8,208.63 
DL” c<iethesesssacearegaerieeeeses 8,418.23 4,782.26 
DED Si idavetdevahéadkcetedeseee 7,108.63 4,052.19 
 C. . ntavsedetedhsbecdecces 259,485.96 129,805.36 
SE ED .twtaens eet cesdh ows eswoewe 61,947.43 36,334.63 
Aircraft  ...-.eeeceeeecseeeeesesceseeees 170.80 72.31 
. MANNE 58.0 cccesétssscsccveseces 213,040.42 130,031.72 
BE ccitedsatbbtnnscenndttetg votes $6,527,381.10 $3,460,228.36 


REINSURANCE 


The company has reciprocal reinsurance contracts with a large 
number of mutual fire insurance companies covering fire and allied 
lines. It also has a specific contract with the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company, New York, New York, covering inland marine 
risks. 

In addition to regular reinsurance treaties the company has 
excess contracts and catastrophe contracts with London Lloyds 
covering fire, lightning, earthquake, inland marine, tornado, hail 
end automobile coverages. 

The company’s reinsurance facilities are ample. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND UNPAID, $275,291.56 


This item consists of dividends to policyholders which became due 
and payable during 1937 amounting to $2,686.12 and dividends of 
$272,605.44 which were declared in October 1937 on policies of in- 
surance expiring during the first two months of 1938. The reserve in 
this statement has been increased by the latter amount over the 
reserve reported in the annual statement. 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


The -disbursements subsequent to December 31, 1937, indicate 
that the company’s reserve of $3,197.40 was sufficient for the un- 
paid bills reported to the home office at the end of the year. 

The amount due or accrued for taxes was estimated by the 
company at $124,100, the adequacy of which was verified. 

The company established a reserve of $2,738.00 for contingent 
commissions, which appears to be adequate. 


GUARANTY FUND, $2C€0,000.00 

The company has set up out of earned surplus a Guaranty Fund 
of $200,000 to meet the statutory requirement in order to issue 
non-assessable policies. 


SURPLUS, $3,177,258.62 





The surplus shown in this report amounts to...... $3,177, 258.62 
while the surplus in the company’s annual statement 
WES ces Ebadcabhads deuwkddheoapaedewbeseessendsancsee 3,009,468.68 
an increase in surplus by the examiners of............ $167,789.94 


resulting from the following changes in assets and liabilities by 
the examiners: 


DECREASES IN LIABILITIES 


EY IE 5 cus pecbanensd esos sseteeebetetens $430,000.00 
IE <o os Geasb er catecdceswsidscbsceekeessaes 22,055.38 


INCREASES IN LIABILITIES 


Less: 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid _ to 
DE ni.0n0064a0b0e0ss6neebeeee $272,605.44 
Estimated Expense of Adjustment of 
ee re rr ree 6,662.49 
Me “a cpaspacenseechcuesadsSeceteicaes $279,267.93 
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INCREASE IN ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 





Add: 

Advances to Salesmen ...........+++++- $3,997.51 

Overdue Premiums ............++ee00es 1,000.00 284,265.44 
Net Increase in Surplus ............ $167,789.94 


The annual statement of the company showed a general volun- 
tary reserve of $430,000, but since this reserve was not established 
by an action of the Board of Directors nor for any specific pur- 
pose, it was eliminated in our report. 


HISTORY 


The Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Wis- 
consin was incorporated on June 10, 1903, under the provisions of 


Section 1941 of the Wisconsin Statutes, as amended by Chapter | 


247 of the Laws of 1903. It commenced business on April 8, 1904. 

The name of the company was changed to Hardware Deulers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company by an amendment to the articles 
of incorporation adopted at the annual meeting of policyholders 
held on April 18, 1928. 

At the annual meeting of pulicyholders held on April 16, 1930, 
the articles of incorporation were rescinded and an entirely new 
set of articles of incorporation was adopted. 

The articles were again amended at a special meeting of policy- 
holders held on October 16, 1935, to permit the company to issue 
non-assessable policies in states which permit the issuance of this 
form of contract. 

The amended articles of incorporation and the amendment thereto 
were filed in accordance with statutory requirements. 


MANAGEMENT 


The articles of incorporation of the company provide that the 
corporate powers of the company shall be exercised by a Board of 
Directors of nine policyholders, three of which shall be chosen by 
ballot at the annual meeting of policyholders held at the home 
office in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, on the third Wednesday of 
April of each year. Directors are elected for terms of three years 
and any vacancy in the Board of Directors, however occurring, 
during the interim of the annual meeting of policyholders shall be 
filled by the Board of Directors. 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


Under the present Articles of Incorporation of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the company is author- 
ized to insure its members against any of the hazards as may be 
authorized or permitted for companies of its class under the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin as they are or may be hereafter 
amended. The company writes the usual lines of fire, tornado, 
sprinkler leakage, riot, civil commotion, explosion, earthquake, 
motor vehicles, inland navigation and transportation, aircraft and 
supplemental contract coverages. 

All policies of insurance issued by the company, except in the 
States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, are non-assessable 
contracts. In those two states the policy contains a provision that 
the policyholder assumes a contingent liability equal to one addi- 
tional annual premium. 

The Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company issues a 
combination policy with the Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, covering motor vehicle business under 
which this company assumes the fire, theft and miscellaneous cov- 
erages. One-third of this business is retained by this company and 
the other two-thirds is reinsured equally with the other two Fed- 
eral companies. 


INSURANCE COVERAGES 


The officers and employees entrusted with the handling of funds 
are bonded in adequate amounts by a duly licensed insurance 
company. 

The company carries fire insurance on its office furniture and fix- 
tures, workmen’s compensation insurance, owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ public liability, and legal liability and property damage 
insurance on automobiles operated by employees in the course of 
their employment. 

Continued on next page 
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HARDWARE DEALERS—Continued 


Life insurance protection has been afforded the company’s em- 
ployees through group life policies of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

On January 1, 1929, the company inaugurated a system of re- 
tirement pensions for its officers and employees in the home of- 
fice and. Stevens Point department under a group annuity con- 
tract of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
New York. On January 1, 1930, under other annuity contracts with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 
system of pensions was extended to cover all employees of the 
departments. Under the plan, the costs of pensions arising from 
services after January 1, 1929, under the first contract and after 
January 1, 1930, under the second contracts are borne by the com- 
pany and the participating employees while the entire cost of 
pensions derived from services prior to January 1, 1929, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, is being borne by the company through payments 
over a term of years. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS 


The Board of Directors has divided the company’s business into 
a number of uniform classes for dividend purposes. The basis of 
each class is the experience shown in each such class of risks. At 
the present time the following classes have been established: 


CLASS A-—shall consist of the following risks when insured 
against loss by fire and situated in towns with or without fire 
protection: Buildings or contents of hardware or implement risks 
and tin shops operated in conjunction therewith, banks, office 
buildings, and all risks protected with automatic sprinklers; build- 
ings of fireproof construction when occupied for non-hazardous 
purposes; also the following risks when situated in towns having 
fire protection: Buildings or contents of public garages, sales 
rooms, repair shops, dwellings, private outbuildings, schools 
churches, and public buildings; and 

All risks insured against loss by tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 
or hail except as hereinafter provided. 


CLASS B—shall consist of all risks, buildings or contents, in- 
sured against loss by fire not included in Classes A, C, or D, when 
situated in towns having fire protection; also buildings or con- 
tents of risks occupied as dwellings, private outbuildings, public 
garages, sales rooms or repair shops, schools, churches, or public 
buildings situated in towns having no fire protection; and 

All motor vehicle risks, including dealers’ policies covering 
against loss by fire, theft, tornado, transportation, and other haz- 
ards which may be added by endorsement to such policies; also all 
risks assumed by this company covering fire, theft, tornado, and 
other hazards which may be added by endorsement on individual 
ears and fleets of same. 


CLASS C—shall consist of all risks other than those in Classes 
A, B, or D which are situated in towns having no fire protec- 
tion, including all inland marine coverages; and 

All policies issued through any association heretofore or here- 
after organized among mutual fire insurance companies to enable 
said companies to write insurance on properties owned by 4a 
United States corporation, or in which such United States cor- 
poration has an interest as mortgagee, with which said companies 
have entered into an agreement for the writing of such insurance. 


CLASS D—shall consist of all earthquake risks; and 

Risks which may be assumed by form or endorsement to a fire 
policy, except earthquake, shall take the same dividend classifi- 
cation as applied to the fire policy covering such risks. 


DIVIDENDS 


The company has paid dividends at the expiration of the policy 
based upon the experience shown in each classification of risks. 
The rates of dividend established by the Board of Directors and 
which are being paid on expiring policies are as follows: 

Class A — 40% 
Class B — 30%* 
Class C — 20% 
Class D—None 

* Exclusive grocery and meat risks in towns having fire protec- 

tion are placed in this class but receive an additional 5% dividend. 
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THE HOME Insurance Company, 
ny’s em- New York, N. ¥: 
National Severing Joint Operations with Halifax in Canada 


n of re- As a result of conferences held in New York early last month be- 
ome tween Arthur C. Baillie, general manager of the Halifax Fire In- is THE WORD FOR 











of- 
ity con- surance Company, and officials of The Home Insurance Company 
w York, of New York, it has been decided to terminate the joint opera- Th N ° | A ° Fj | 
cts with tions of the two companies in Canada. e Nationa merican Fire in- 
western The Halifax Fire Insurance Company, the oldest Canadian fire surance Company. 
ota, the company, has operated on a non-board basis in Canada for many 
| of the years, while The Home and its affiliated fire companies have op- : ° 
ng from erated es board companies, It was recognized that the joint oper- Loyal in thought and practice to 
nd ¢ ation of the companies was obstructing the reforms which under- the American A enc S stem. 
after 
he com- writers have been endeavoring to effect in Canada for the past ag 
cost of three years. Accordingly the separation action was decided upon Loyal to agents by providing 
nd Jan- as a contribution to the general welfare of the business and is in modern policies and excellent 
ayments line with the plan toward ultimate stabilization of Dominion-wide , 
operations of fire and casualty companies. service, 
In March, 1928, when control of the Halifax Fire Insurance l . S 
Company was acquired by interests identified with the manage- Loya to the public by upholding 
ment of The Home Insurance Company of New York, it established the ethics of sound underwriting 
a a branch in the United States with Wilfred Kurth and Harold V. d fF ° ° 
seating Smith, chairman and president respectively of The Home, as and etricient service and protec- 
ig of United States managers. Although non-board in Canada the Hali- tion. 
oy At fax in the United States has been operated as an organization 
: company. The close relations existing between the two companies 
insured in the United States brought about mutual development of Cana- NATIONAL AMERICAN 
out fire dian business, and for the past few years operations in Canada 
nt risks were under joint management. The step, however, in no way af- FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ss, office fects the United States operations of the Halifax, the relationship OMAR. ORRR ns ees tes BEA 
; build- ‘remaining the same as heretofore. ; : c es. 9 pki 
zardous Under the separation agreement The Home has appointed two Capital $1,000,000.00 
having Provincial managers to ee its pees ane that of its JAMES E, FOSTER, Secistent 
3, Sales United States affiliates, while the Halifax is making arrangements W. L. WILCOX, Vice-President 
schools for its own organization throughout Canada. H. W. AHMANSON, Secretary 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 





dstorm, 
Directors of The Home Insurance Company, at a meeting held 
a last month declared the regular quarterly dividend of $.25 and the 
” regular quarterly extra of $.15 per share. These dividends were 






















saa 
ne — paid on November ist to stockholders of record October 15th. 
. public SCHULTE ADVANCED 
? pubile Harry H. Schulte, who was elected a vice-president of The 
= Home Insurance Company of New York on April 5th of this year, =] ——- 
overing ‘ ‘ — 
she recently was elected vice-president and secretary of several affili- SS 
son a ated companies at meetings of their respective boards of directors. —S — 
he pt These companies were Baltimore American Insurance Company, Ez 
lividual City of New York Insurance Company, Gibraltar Fire & Marine —r 
Insurance Company, Home Indemnity Company and National Lib- 
erty Insurance Company of America. Previously Mr. Schulte had 810 
Classes acted as secretary of the aforementioned fire companies and sec- 
protec- retary-treasurer of the Indemnity Company. OUTSIDE 
a * COMFORT ROOMS 
— PARAMOUNT Fire Insurance Company, : 
”y a N 
." ty York, N. ¥ * ECONOMY 
PS cor- EACH WITH 


npanies Incorporating 


urance. C | 
Notice of intention to incorporate an insurance company under > ¢ L OC AT | 0 N hangs seat 


the above title was published early last month in the New York 
) a fire Daily Mirror. The company is to be formed with a _ reported 

‘lassifi- authorized capital of $300,000, for the purpose of transacting the 5 

business of fire and allied lines of insurance as provided for in 

Article 3 of the insurance laws of the State of New York. It is re- From Daily 
ported that the stock, par value $100, will be sold at $200 per 
share to provide a paid-in surplus of $300,000. 

policy The list of incorporators of this company is as follows:—James 
risks. W. Collins, Byron T. Shutz, Lawrence E. Mahan, Granville M. 
rs and Semmes, Ennis E. Murrey, William Eugene Harrington, Owen M. 
Murray, William A. Clarke, Sylvanus B. Nye, Ray A. Thorne, 
Rudolph E. Anderson, Clinton E. Allen, C. Arthur Borg, Russell 
Q. Blair, Charles W. Cannon, Silas G. Connett, Arthur S. Cox, 
Henry Doyen, John J. Griffin, Jr., William E. Herrlich, William 
H. Boland, According to press reports a number of the foregoing 
incorporators are identified with The Home Insurance Company. 
protec- These are understood, however, to be merely “courtesy” signatures. 
vidend. Continued on next page 
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PARAMOUNT FIRE—Continued 


The company is being organized by a number of insurance 
agents who are also engaged in the mortgage loan business. It is 
planned to specialize in business emanating from large mortgage 
lending agencies throughout the United States, such business to be 
written through regular local agency channels. Arrangements have 
been made for the reinsurance of its liability with The Home In- 
surance Company of New York. While all details of management 
have not been definitely determined, it is stated that the company 
will be a member of all supervising organizations to which The 
Home of New York, its reinsurer, subscribes, It will be its pur- 
pose to cooperate with State and local board organizations of in- 
surance agents. 

W. Eugene Harrington, one of the organizers, is a prominent 
local agent in Atlanta. He is a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and also past president of his State 
organization. He has been engaged in an advisory capacity to pro- 
mote the operation of the company in harmony with the principles 
of the American Agency System. 

It is understood that Owen M. Murray of Dallas will be presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Murray operates the Owen M. Murray 
Investment Company, one of the largest mortgage lending agencies 
in Texas, and he is an important figure in national mortgage 
association circles. 


PAVONIA Fire Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dissolution Proposed 

Dissolution of this company has been proposed by a majority of 
the board of directors who adopted the following resolution on 
October 6th: “Resolved that in the judgment of the board of di- 
rectors it is deemed advisable, and most for the benefit of the 
Pavonia Fire Insurance Company that it should be dissolved.” A 
special meeting of the stockholders of the company will be held on 
November 10th to take action on this resolution. 

To facilitate the dissolution, when and if approved by stock- 
holders, the company’s outstanding net insurance liability was 
reinsured effective as of October 19th with the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company of Dubuque, Iowa. The unearned 
premiums inyolved in this reinsurance amounted to approximately 
$15,000. As a further step in the liquidation program, the company 
has completed dissolution of the Seaboard Fire Insurance Company 
of Atlantic City, N. J., control of which has been held since 1935. 
With all of the latter company’s 2,000 outstanding shares owned by 
the Pavonia, this action merely called for the transfer of all assets 
and the assumption of outstanding liabilities. 

The Pavonia Fire Insurance Company, which began business in 
March, 1928, with a paid-in capital of $100,000 and a net surplus of 
$51,030, reported at the close of last year total assets of $394,760, 
liabilities $110,607, capital stock $253,845 and net surplus $30,308. 

The whole of the company’s outstanding insurance in force, ex- 
cept about 5% was reinsured effective as of June 30, 1931, with the 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Then, until April 1st, 1934, all business was automatically rein- 
sured 100% with the same company. Subsequently the Pavonia re- 
tained for its own account a small volume of preferred business. 
Although yearly gross premium volume averaged well over $100,000, 
because of substantial reinsurance the net volume of the company 
for the past five years averaged only slightly better than $13,000 
per annum. 

Recently, Vice Chancellor James F. Fielder of Jersey City denied 
a petition brought by three stockholders for the appointment of a 
receiver. An amended petition was then filed on behalf of the 
same plaintiffs calling for the liquidation of the company under 
the direction of the New Jersey Insurance Department. Allegations, 
all denied by the management, include charges that officers and 
directors of the Pavonia had bought 2,000 shares of the Seaboard 
Fire stock for $65 to $80 per share, which were sold to the com- 
pany for $125 to $140 per share, and that this transaction depleted 
the Pavonia’s assets by $100,000. Business of the Seaboard Fire, it 
was claimed, had been diverted to Mets-Bloodgood, Inc., while the 
company itself was conducted at an annual loss of $5,000 to the 
Pavonia. 

It also was charged that Mets-Bloodgood, Inc., conducted a gen- 
eral agency for fire insurance from the same offices occupied by 
the insurance company, and that the company’s statement at the 
close of the year 1937 was false because it failed to disclose a 
liability of about $100,000 due the Lincoln National Bank of New- 
ark and the Hudson County National Bank. 
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PEARL AMERICAN Fleet, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stevens & Hopps Retiring 


Effective December 31, 1938, George C. Stevens and Stewart B. 
Hopps are retiring as United States production managers of the 
Pearl-American Fleet, which comprises the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Monarch Fire Insurance Company and Eureka Security 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. These men have had a dom- 
inant voice in the rapid development of this fleet in the United 
States. 


Messrs. Stevens & Hopps, who under date of October 7th of- 
ficially notified the managing director of the Pearl Assurance 
Company of their desire to retire as production managers, feel 
particularly proud of the fact that starting with no business and 
during a period of acute general depression they were able to 
establish an extensive agency plant, put on the books a highly 
desirable volume of business and have substantial earnings for 
the company despite inevitable promotional costs of a new or- 
ganization. 


Originally, when the Pearl in 1932 entered the direct writing 
field in the United States, Mr. Stevens was appointed sole General 
Agent. This arrangement continued until October 18, 1935, when 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Hopps were named joint*General Agents of 
the company, as such in charge of production of all business and 
the supervision of underwriting. 


Stevens and Hopps’ letter to the Home Office was accompanied 
by a memorandum setting forth the earnings of the Pearl over 
the period June 1, 1932 to February 28, 1938, computed in accord- 
ance with the terms of their contingent contract. Profits on this 
basis were estimated to total approximately $1,000,000. This figure 
includes adjustment for increased or decreased equity in reserves 
and for interest on funds of reinsurers on the basis that this was 
the equivalent of extra commission. 


Pointing out the earned loss ratio of the Pearl up to the time 
their letter had been written was running under 44% Messrs. 
Stevens & Hopps questioned the wisdom of Home Office officials 
in rearranging pool reinsurance facilities. The opinion was 
advanced that while this may be an excellent policy insofar as 
the Home Office is concerned and may eventually result in the 
Pearl having a wider distribution of fire insurance premiums 
throughout the world, they felt changes in reinsurance must in- 
evitably penalize American operations. 


Important changes in personnel and procedure made, according 
to the management, because of the phenomenal growth of the 
Pearl-American Fleet’s business, became effective as of March 1, 
1938, when Alfred L. Merritt was chosen joint United States man- 
ager in association with Charles S. Conklin. Supervision of the 
company’s underwriting activities was then placed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Merritt. Both Mr. Conklin and Mr. Merritt are ex- 
perienced insurance executives. Mr. Conklin is a former vice- 
president of the Northern Insurance Company of New York, a 
former vice-president of the Assurance Company of America and 
a former assistant United States manager of the Century Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., of Edinburgh, Scotland. Mr. Merritt has a 
background of more than a quarter of a century of experience in 
the fire insurance business. He joined the Pearl-American fleet as 
Pacific Coast manager in September, 1934. Prior to that time he 
was vice-president in charge of the Pacific Coast Department of 
the America Fore Group. 


At the close of 1931, before the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., 
started to transact a direct writing business, the United States 
branch had policyholders’ surplus of $1,231,371 as compared with 
net premium writings for the year 1931 of $594,000. During suc- 
ceeding years up to the close of 1937, the Home Office of the 
Pearl transmitted to the United States branch net remittances or 
contributed surplus of $6,683,000. Net premium writings in 1937 
amounted to $8,254,000. At the beginning of the period unearned 
Premium reserves were $758,000. On December 31, 1937, they 
amounted to $9,336,361 and on that date policyholders’ surplus, 
with all securities reflecting actual market values, was $6,329,519. 
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RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 
MERCHANTS Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Dividends Deferred 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Rhode Island 
Insurance Company held September 28th a resolution was adopted 
to defer dividend action on its capital stock, in view of prevail- 
ing conditions. Since the resumption of dividends by this com- 
pany in December, 1936, dividend payments in the amount of $.10 
quarterly have been paid. Similar action in this respect was taken 
by the Merchants Insurance Company. 

The present action is a conservative move on the part of the 
management in anticipation of a rise in premium volume and a 
substantial increase in unearned premium liability. The recent 
hurricane which struck New England resulted in only small losses 
for the Rhode Island and its associated company. The estimated 
loss for the group is $50,000 divided approximately $30,000 in the 
Rhode Island and $20,000 in the Merchants. 








ROSSIA Insurance Company of America, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hubbard Director—Statement Figures 


Fred A. Hubbard, recently elected president of the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, N. Y., has been named a 
director and a member of the finance committee of the Rossia 
Insurance Company of America. He succeeds on the company’s 
board the late Montgomery Clark. 


FINANCIAL POSITION AUGUST 31, 1938 

The financial statement of the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America, as of August 31, 1938, with all securities at actual mar- 
ket values, discloses total admitted assets of $5,222,034, capital 
$1,500,000 and net surplus $934,591, as against outstanding liabili- 
ties of $2,787,443. Assets included cash of $879,535, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds $1,187,625, other bonds $743,983 and stocks $1,425,821. 
The surplus reported represents a gain of over $200,000 since the 
beginning of the year. 


UNION MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


New President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of this company held 
October 19th, Merrill W. Harris was elected president to succeed 
Ralph B. Denny, who died on October 14th. Mr. Harris previously 
was secretary-treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Denny, who was sixty-seven years of age, had been asso- 
ciated with the Union Mutual since 1899 and had been president 
since 1923. He also was a director of the American Fidelity Com- 
pany of Montpelier and the Montpelier National Bank. 
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FIRE + MARINE + CASUALTY + SURETY 


Great American 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Bork 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - MONTREAL ° SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. - Organized 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. + Organized 1910 


NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. - Organized 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Organized 1832 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, O. + Organized 1914 








DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST........ .New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
Company 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... .New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS......... New York City 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. 


L. W. DOMMERICH. ...’. New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


PN I cre nsconcccnctanssccconnes New York City 
President, Great American Insurance Company and AMliated Companies 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR...... Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hiliman Coal & Coke Co. 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS...... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . .New York City 


SAMUEL M-ROBERTS. .. .New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS .New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 





Company 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurai ° 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of insurance 
~ of New York 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS..... San Francisco 
HOWARD C. SMITH... .New York City 


Estate Trustee 
PHILIP STOCKTON............. Boston 
President, First National Bank of Boston 
ROY 8. WHITE.......... New York City 


President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


GARRARD B. WINSTON .New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of sixty cents per share, payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 30, 1938. 


BOSTON Casualty Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


J. Kelso Mairs Dies 


J. Kelso Mairs, the founder of the Boston Casualty Company and 
its secretary and general manager, died October 5th, following a 
brief illness. Mr. Mairs had, prior to the organization of the Bos- 
ton Casualty Company, been associated with the Boston Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company as office manager. He is survived by a 
wife, a daughter, and two sons. 


BUILDERS AND MANUFACTURERS Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Liquidator's Report 


The inventory of the liquidator, filed in the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, August 31, 1938, discloses that he possessed 
assets of this company as follows: Cash, $12,935; bonds in face 
amount of $250,000; stocks in face amount of $105,450; tax an- 
ticipation warrants, $840; premiums receivable, $352,266; accounts 
receivable, $11,810. Attention was called to the fact that the items 
“premiums receivable’ and “accounts receivable” are not capable 
of accurate estimates as many corrections and reductions as re- 
sult of cancellations effected immediately prior to the entry of the 
order of liquidation but not put through on the books of the 
company, must be expected. 

The Court fixed the final date for the filing of claims at Decem- 
ber 15, 1938. The report stated that claims were still being re- 
ceived and that as of September 30, 1938, 2473 claims had been 
filed in the total amount of $2,110,868. It is expected, in view of 
past experience in such cases, that these claims can be settled at 
considerably less than the total amount at which they were filed. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Semi-annual Statement 
The financial statement of this company as of June 30, 1938, 


showed surplus, $53,959; loss reserves, $30,643; unearned premiums, 
$87,904; total admitted assets, $173,730. Bonds at market values 
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totaled $54,396; stocks, also at market values, amounted to $37,- 
176. Cash in banks and on hand totaled $11,561 while mortgage 
loans amounted to $11,199. The company listed $24,500 of real 
estate among its assets, and $34,283 premiums in course of col- 
lection. 

The company was incorporated and began business in 1919 as 
the Plate Glass Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company. The 
present title was adopted June 1, 1923. Sam L. Casey, president, 
has been in the local insurance business in Kansas City since 1893. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL Insurance Company of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Assessment Levied 


On September 23, 1938, Judge Prystalski in the Circuit Court of 
Cook County entered an order for 100% assessment of the policy- 
holders of this defunct company. Defendants were granted leave 
until November 15, 1938, to appeal, and no attempt will be made 
to collect the assessment until after appeal is taken, or the time 
has expired. The assessment order applies to some 30,000 policy- 
holders scattered throughout the sixteen states in which the com- 
pany was formerly licensed. Claims and debts against the defunct 
company total nearly $4,000,000. 

The company was under the same management at the time it was 
placed in receivership in January 1937, as the Central Mutual 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL PLATE GLASS Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Receivership Petition Dismissed 


In view of the fact that new interests have taken over the man- 
agement of this company and have made a deposit with the IIli- 
nois Insurance Department of approximately $14,000 in cash and 
Liberty Bonds to make good the impairment under the Illinois 
Insurance Code, the petition for receivership of this company, 
which came before Judge McKinlay October 18th, was dismissed. 
The new officers are: Sam Orner, president; A. J. Shayne, vice 
president; Charles L. Osgood, second vice president; Seymour B. 
Orner, secretary; Irvin Lynn, treasurer. The officers also con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

The management has retained the services of Frank Zurich, 
former secretary of the company, as underwriter. 


CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of New York, 
New York, New York 


Liebowitz Director 


Charles Liebowitz, president of Charles Liebowitz & Co., Inc., 
was recently elected a member of the board of directors of the 
Citizens Casualty Company. 
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Home OF “SERVICE THAT EXCELS” 


(general Acchtont 


CO birt AND LIFE 
pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


» saan H. GRADY, United States Attorney 
JAMES F MITCHELL, United Statos Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


hen you bring your family fo 
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Stop at Heathman Hotels ... where 
every fine hotel comfort is yours 
ata cost as low, if not lower, than 
ordinary accommodations. 
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Portland's newest and finest 
hotels. . located in the hub of 
the shopping and recreational 
district, . .are the unquestioned 
choice of experienced travelers. 
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EMPIRE MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Examined 

An examination of this company as of June 30, 1938, was recently 
completed by duly qualified examiners of the Illinois Insurance 
Department. The organization was licensed December 1, 1936 and 
the examination covered the period as from that date. The report 
showed the company to be in possession of surplus, $37,032; loss 
reserves, $20,733; unearned premiums, $49,154; total admitted assets, 
$119,307. Total premium writings for the first six months of 
1938 amounted to $57,558 while loss payments and claim expenses 
amounted to $25,748. The gain from underwriting during this 
period amounted to $10,657 and from investments, $950. Con- 
tributions to surplus, in the nature of first lien mortgage loans 
which were received December 31, 1937, totaled $26,000. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938, the company received $4,000 cash and a $10,000 
first lien mortgage as a surplus contribution. As of June 30, 
1938 the company had a total of $140,000 surplus contribution 
certificates outstanding. The bond portfolio is comprised of 
$10,C00 par value United States Treasury Bonds and $9,000 Cer 
tain-Teed Products Corporation Debentures. 

The present officers, elected August 29th, 1938, are: A. W. 
Lindroth, president and treasurer; Walter H. Cunningham, 
vice president; L. W. Thompson, secretary. The directors are 
the above officers and F. J. Williams, Daniel Siegel, Irving L. 
Block and J. I. Eskelson. 

In summarizing the report the examiner stated that “the com- 
pany has a favorable cash position and is paying claims 
promptly and equitably.” He further stated that the surplus 
is $3,700 above the minimum required by the Illinois Insurance 
Code and that the company’s underwriting expenses were exces- 
sive. The examiner also pointed out that the company’s ex 
perience in the State of Maryland had been very unprofitable 
and surplus increases in comparison with their most recent 
annual statement were due to substantial savings in reserves 
on claims paid and decreases in commissions and other under 
writing expenses. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL Automobile Association 
San Antonio, Texas 
Examined 


An examination of this exchange by the Texas Insurance De 
partment as of June 30, 1938, showed it to be in possession of 
surplus, $11,142; unpaid claims, $10,937; premium deposits, $21, 
267; total admitted assets, $48,188. Premium writings during the 
first six months of 1938 totaled $23,347 while loss payments during 
the same period amounted to $10,249, excluding loss expenses of 
$3,386. 

The exchange was last examined by the Texas Insurance De 
partment as of June 30, 1937, the present examination covering the 
intervening period. B. T. Hennessey is the attorney-in-fact, with 
offices located at 1506 Grayson Street, Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Texas. The association writes auto public liability, prop 
erty damage, fire, theft, tornado, collision, plate glass, fire and 
theft on household goods, and accident insurance. The largest per 
centage of business written consists of automobile public liabil 
ity and property damage, the subscriber making an annual pre- 
mium deposit-based on manual rates. To subscribers residing 
outside the state of Texas, the exchange allows a discount up to 
25% off such rates. 

The examiners concluded the report with the statement that 
subscribers were accorded fair and equitable treatment, the ex 
penses have been kept within a normal ratio and the underwrit- 
ing and investment policies appear to be sound. The report was 
dated August 30, 1938. 


GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ample Loss Reserves Carried 


In the review of this company’s examination last month atten 
tion was called to the increase of $17,016 in the workmen’s com 
pensation loss reserves by the examiners but no mention was 
made of the fact that the Hability loss reserves were over-esti 
mated $341,877. Total loss reserves carried by the company were 
over $300,000 greater than the amount set up by the examiners. 
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CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 








LIABILITY 


December 31, 1937 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$3, 809, 17! 


AUTOMOBILE 
GLASS 





Wilfrid C. Potter 
Chairman of the Board 





THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman 
President 


ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS 
DIRECT WITH HOME OFFICE 





GREAT LAKES Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stock to be Sold 

On October 25, 1938, Judge Vincent Brennan declared the Cen- 
tral West Casualty Company insolvent, and appointed as re- 
ceiver Commissioner Charles E. Gauss. 

The Central West was placed in the hands of the Michigan 
Insurance Department in 1933, under a rehabilitation order. The 
Great Lakes Casualty Company was organized to continue the 
business of the Central West, which owns 29,920 shares out of 
the 30,000 shares of Great Lakes Casualty Company stock out- 
standing, the remaining 80 shares being held by the directors. 

An entirely new management has been operating the Great 
Lakes Casualty Company. As of June 30, 1938, it had $300,000 
capital, $200,000 surplus and a voluntary contingency reserve 
of $10,641. 

As a result of the appointment of a receiver, it will be neces- 
sary for the latter to dispose of the assets of the Central West 
Casualty, of which the largest single item is its holdings of 
Great Lakes Casualty Company stock. An effort was made to 
secure bids, in order that a private sale might be arranged; but, 
because only one bidder appeared, it was decided by the court 
to decline this bid and invite additional bids. The final date for 
receiving such bids has been fixed as November 16, 1938. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Production Forum Successful 

The Production Forum recently held by the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, was voted an outstanding success by all of the 
company’s agent-delegates in attendance. Being in the nature of 
an open forum at which the agents did all the talking from the 
floor, the many production ideas and suggestions offered by the 
delegates cannot be assembled until a complete transcription of the 
proceedings are available. However, the company has announced 
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that a book will be published for the benefit of all of the com 
pany’s agents at the earliest possible opportunity. 

In his closing remarks Paul Rutherford, president of the com 
pany, said: 

“Iam happy that this Forum has been just what we planned 
it to be—a meeting of agents conducted by and for agents, and I 
express to each one of you my heartfelt appreciation for your 
splendid spirit and enthusiastic support which has made it such 
a success, 

It has also furnished the opportunity for all of us to become 
better acquainted. If it had accomplished no other purpose than 
the promotion of a closer relationship between us, the value of 
such would have been sufficient to justify this gathering.” 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and Ins. Co., 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of forty cents per share, payable October 1 to stock 
holders of record September 26, 1938. 


INTERCOUNTY HOSPITALIZATION PLAN, Inc., 


Abington, Pennsylvania 


Certificate of Authority Issued 


Under date of August 26th the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania issued a Certificate of Authority to this organiza- 
tion, which amends the authority previously granted to the 
same corporation under its old name of Abington Hospitalization 
Plan. 
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Pioneers Since 1927 
IN 


Merit Rating all forms 
of Casualty Coverage... 


COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
Passenger 
Commercial 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS 


No longer an experiment—it’s time-tested 
You, too, should represent the 


RATED A+ 


Anchor Casualty Company 


758 SO. MISSISSIPPI BLVD. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


President, R. V. Mothersill Sec'y., Henry Guthunz, Jr. 








— 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dividend Action 


At the regular monthly meeting of the board of directors held 
October llth, a dividend of 20% was declared on policies ter- 
minating during the month of December, 1938. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Munsell Dies 


Charles H. Munsell, vice president and director of this company, 
died September 2ist as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. It is reported that although he was travel- 
ing at moderate speed, the car veered off the road and plunged 
over an embankment due to the slippery condition of the pave- 
ment. He is survived by a wife and daughter. 

The Monarch Life of Springfield was founded by Samuel W. 
Munsell, the father of Charles H. Munsell, the latter entering 
the company in the claim department and gaining experience in 
various branches before assuming the office of vice president. 
Mr. Munsell was successful as an amateur painter and was inter- 
ested in the Museum of Fine Arts. 


NEW YORK Casualty Company, 
New York, N. 


Promotions 


At its regular monthly meeting held September 27th the Board 
of Directors of this company elected William Goetz as treasurer 
and W. O. Waters as assistant treasurer. 












NEW YORK STATE Insurance Fund, 


Sayer Executive Director 

The Commissioners of the New York State Insurance Fund on 
September 30th announced the appointment of Henry D. Sayer, 
former State Industrial Commissioner as deputy executive director 
of the State Fund, Mr. Sayer, at the time the appointment was 
announced, was manager of the casualty department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Executives. His present ap- 
pointment became effective October 15th 


NORTHWEST CASUALTY Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Report of Examination 


An examination of this company as of December 31, 1937 by 
the State Insurance Department of Washington showed the com- 
pany to be in possession of $400,000 capital; $311,637 surplus; 
$414,829 loss reserves; $664,684 unearned premiums; $1,837,760 
total assets. Net premium writings during the year totaled 
$1,315,641 of which $883,523 was auto liability. Losses paid 
amounted to $465,947 while the cost of investigating and adjust- 
ing claims amounted to $116,257. Administrative expenses paid to 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, under the operating 
contract held with that company, amounted to $474,954. This sum 
represents 37% of the gross premiums written, less return pre- 
miums and cancellations, by the casualty company. 
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Washington National Insurance Company 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


CHICAGO 


G. R. KENDALL, President 





of Columbia. 


Accident and Health Insurance. 


aries, 








THE 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


is a Strong, Progressive and Rapidly Growing Old Line Legal Re- 
serve Company, doing business in Forty-Six States and the District 


It issues the most complete, varied and up-to-date lines of Life, 


Its excess security to policyholders is over $2,370,000.00 and 
its Admitted Assets over $42,000,000.00. 


It has paid over $167,000,000.00 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


It has over $200,000,000.00 
Life Insurance in Force. 


It has over 1,000,000 satisfied 
policyholders. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














The company received as brokerage from reinsurance ceded 
the sum of $35,722. The report, which was filed August 15, 1938, 
concluded with the comment that the company was found to be 
in a very satisfactory financial condition. The examiner further 
stated that the company is efficiently managed, handled claims 
promptly and followed a conservative underwriting and invest- 
ment policy. : 

We are printing excerpts from the report of examination. A 
large portion of the statistical information has been eliminated 
for the reason that there is only a slight difference in some of 
the figures computed by the examiners and those filed by the 
company which appear in the 1938 edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports, Casualty and Miscellaneous. 

Seattle, Washington. 
August 15, 1938 
Honorable William A. Sullivan, 
Insurance Commissioner, 
Olympia, Washington. 
Dear Sir: 

Acting under your instructions, the examination has been made 

of the records and affairs of the 


NORTHWEST CASUALTY COMPANY 


The report is as follows: 

Type of organization, Stock Casualty Company. 

Incorporated, April 1, 1928, commenced business April 27, 1928. 

Business written, automobile ability and general liability and 
casualty lines, 

Date of last examination, August 14, 1937, period covered 1936 
and 1937 to June 30, 1937. 

Date of this examination, August 15, 1938, period covered June 
30, 1987 to December 31, 1937. 





Total admitted assets .............. $1,837,760.06 

aan ik cdadnce deen skleviced sends $1,126,122.91 

Surplus to policyholders ............ssseeeeeee Pra Ee 711,637.15 
| eee bacco vecreessesesccese $1,837,760.06 $1,837,760.06 
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SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


The Northwest Casualty Company has been examined periodi- 
cally under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and annually by the Insurance Department of the 
State of Washington as provided by the laws of that state. The 
last Association examination was dated May 16, 1936, and was 
participated in by the States of California, Idaho, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Washington. 

The present examination continues for the last six months of 
the year, down to December 31, 1937. 


CORPORATE RECORDS 


The minutes of the meetings of stockholders, directors, and 
Finance Committee were reviewed and found in order, and appear 
to be a complete record of the management. 

The last annual meeting of stockholders was held January 18, 
1938 with 4,000 shares represented in person or by proxy. At this 
meeting Mr. J. H. Edwards was elected a director to succeed him- 
self for a five year term. 


MANAGEMENT 


The management of the company is vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors consisting of five in number, elected one annually at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. The directors of the company are 
identical with that of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association. 

The officers are elected by the Board of Directors. The by-laws 
provide for regular quarterly meetings and special meetings may 
be called by any member of the Board of Directors. 

The by-laws prescribe the duties of the officers and provide 
for the proper conduct of the business of the company. 

The Governing Staff constitutes the executive committee with 
full authority to direct the affairs of the company during the 
interim between Board meetings. 


Continued on next page 
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NORTHWEST CASUALTY—Continued 


The Finance Committee has supervision and direction of the 
finances and handles all matters relating to the purchase and 
sale of securities and investments of the company’s funds, mak- 
ing detailed reports to the Board of directors for their approval, 

Membership on these committees is made up of the Chairman 
of the Board, Vice-Chairman of the Board, and the President. 

The personnel of the management for the year 1938 is as fol- 
lows: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A. Y. Baker, J. H. Edwards, F. A. Ernst, M. D. L. Rhodes and 
Corwin 8. Shank. 


OFFICERS 


J. H. Edwards, Chairman of the Board; Corwin §8. Shank, Vice- 
Chairman and General Counsel; M. D. L. Rhodes, President; 
H. W. Schnell, Executive Vice-President and Secretary to the 
Board; A. Y. Baker, J. J. Beall, G. H. Thompson and Alvord B. 
Martin, Vice-Presidents; J. H. Bolton, Vice-President and As- 
sistant Treasurer and L. D. Brill, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GOVERNING STAFF 


J. H. Edward, M. D. L. Rhodes and Corwin S. Shank, Chair- 
man. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


M. D. L. Rhodes, Corwin 8S. Shank and J. H. Edwards, Chair 
man. 


SECURITIES COMMITTEE 


The following comprise the Securities Committee, which has 
actual charge of the securities. Any three members of this com- 
mittee have joint access to the safe deposit vaults in which securi- 
ties are deposited: 

J. H. Bolton, I. C. Marble, L. C. Downing and A. Scott. 


FIDELITY AND OTHER PROTECTIVE BONDS 


Under the terms of a general blanket bond, the Northwest 
Casualty Company is protected jointly with the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association and other affiliated companies against 
loss through embezzlement, misappropriation, ete., by any of the 
officers or employees named therein, to a maximum amount of 
$50,000. The company is covered by fidelity indemnity up to 
$100,000 on any one of the named persons comprising the Securi- 
ties Committee having custody and handling of securities. 

In addition to the fidelity bonds covering securities, the North- 
west Casualty Company is protected jointly with the Association 
and other affiliated companies by a policy in the amount of 
$2,000,000 against loss, damage, or destruction of securities in 
safe deposit box or boxes. 

Suitable coverage is carried by the company for the general 
protection of its other insurable interests. 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


As evidenced by certificates of authority on file in the com- 
pany’s office, the company is authorized to transact business in 
the Provinces of British Columbia and Ontario, Canada, and the 
following states of the United States: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

During the year 1938 the company was licensed to write busi- 
ness in the State of Texas. 

The company holds a certificate of authority from the United 
States Treasury Department qualifying it to write surety bonds 
acceptable to the Federal Government, 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


The company operates under a working agreement with the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, which acts as underwrit- 
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ing manager for the company, receiving as compensation during 
1937, 37% of the gross premiums (less return premiums and can- 
cellations) written by the Casualty Company. 

The Association assumes all production, underwriting, account- 
ing, and management expenses, except taxes, licenses, Bureau and 
Association dues and assessments, claim adjustment and inspec- 
tion expense. Under this plan of operation, the company has no 
salaried officers or employees. 

The adjustment of claims is handled by the Fire Asso: iation 
and reimbursement for the expense thereof is received from the 
Casualty Company on a case basis. 


UNDERWRITING 


The company is licensed in the State of Washington to write 
insurance in the following classifications: Class 4, Accident and 
Health; Class 5, Fidelity and Surety; Class 6, Liability; Class 7, 
Plate Glass; Class 9, Burglary and Theft; Class 13%, Motor Ve- 
hicle, All Hazards. 

The company, however, does not write Accident and Health; its 
principal business is in Automobile, Casualty and Liability, writ- 
ing only a limited volume of other risks. 

The underwriting policy of the Northwest Casualty Company 
is under the supervision of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the terms of the management contract 
previously referred to in this report. A careful selection and in- 
spection of risks is followed by the company. 

The company maintains adequate reinsurance facilities covering 
excess lines in casualty risks, and liability hazards. 

The company issues both participating and non-participating 
policies as provided for in its Articles of Incorporation, 

A limited amount of participating business was written in auto- 
mobile risks in the State of Washington, and in automobile, plate 
glass, burglary risks in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

The following presents the underwriting experience of the com- 
pany for the past five years and contains a recapitulation of the 
results as shown by the annual statements submitted to the In- 
surance Departments of the various states: 








UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 40 Years 


Home OrrFice: 60 Joun Street, N. Y. 








Ratio Losses 
and Expenses 








Underwriting Incurred 
(All amounts are net less reinsurance) and Loss to 
Net Premiums Net Losses Expenses Premiums 
Year Written Earned Paid Incurred Incurred Earned 
0 ee ee eT ee ere re 528,213.41 502,960.17 200,564.70 217,252.02 244,002.37 91.71% 
ass ann abd) pasinnconicns 782,180.41 664,707.24 231,510.38 269,558.15 3A7,814.62 92.88 
SD ino 3.4 ood 4050544 eb dke 990,216.34 880,763.93 390,122.10 465,028.08 400,915.77 98.32 
IANS oii t:5'oins. ogee ei 1,073,786.13 1,007,120.61 432,618.61 390,202.58 534,769.12 91.84 
Nn 266 b6es chines cigs as 1,315,641.15 1,204,294.58 465,947.12 598,967.87 635,932.92 102.54 
his coir gs, Cain o 6s bbe 4,690,037.44 4,259.846.53 1,720,762.91 1,941,008.70 2,163,434.80 96.35 
REINSURANCE The items of disbursements are self-explanatory, with the 


The company has an automatic reinsurance treaty with the 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation of Kansas City, Missouri, 
whereby the reinsuring company assumes the risk on all classes 
of public liability insurance over $5,000/$10,000. The automatic 
treaties on automobile fire insurance above $5,000 on any one 
risk or catastrophe are with the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation and Lloyds of London. 


ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 


From the commencement of business the company has main- 
tained accounting records which adequately meet requirements. 
The records and accounts are well kept, and information desired 
is easily obtained. The classification of risks follows those 
used in the Convention report form. 

A tabulating card system is used to compile accounting and 
Statistical data. 


COMMENTS ON FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
The items appearing as income in the financial statement are 


those usual to the operations of a casualty company and are 
self-explanatory by their titles. 
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exception of the item “Administrative Expense, Less Reinsur- 
ance brokerage, $474,954.31.” 

Under the operating contract heretofore mentioned in this re- 
port, the Casualty Company is required to pay to the Northwest- 
ern 37% of the premiums written less return premiums. 

The company received as brokerage from reinsurance ceded the 
sum of $35,721.95. 


LEDGER ASSETS 
BOOK VALUE OF REAL ESTATB OWNED: $40,000 


This item represents the book value of the only piece of real 
estate owned by the company, located at 619 University Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The lot has a 60 foot frontage on University Street, with a two 
story brick building. The property has been occupied by an auto- 
mobile service station, at a monthly rental of $75 per month. On 
January 1, 1938 the company entered into a new lease, whereby 
the monthly rental shall be $85 for the entire building. 

Title was acquired to this property through the company’s pur- 
chase and reinsurance of the business of the Western Automobile 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


Continued on next page 
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NORTHWEST CASUALTY—Continued 


In October 1937, the State Insurance Department granted to the 
company a three year extension from July 24, 1937 for the dis. 
posal of this property. 

All relevant documents pertaining to the ownership of this prop- 
erty were found in the files of the company, also fire insurance 
comparable to the improvements thereon. 

A fair value of this property is $30,000 and the excess of book 
value over market value is deducted as a non-admitted asset. 


BOOK VALUE OF BONDS: $1,489,188.42 


The bonds owned are segregated into the following classifica- 
tions: 





Investment 
or Amortized 
Description Book Value Par Value Value 
U. S. Government .... $533,794.08 $527,200.00 $532,793.00 
Dominion of Canada 5,400.00 5,000.00 5,344.45 
States, Territories 

and Possessions ... 268,790.52 258,256.25 263,256.75 
Political Subdivisions 

(County and Munici- 

SD) ” svihepamowbin see 532,113.47 521,900.00 525,755.67 
MPOOES cocincnccesec 45,000.35 42,898.00 44,854.03 
Miscellaneous ........ 104,090.00 105,000.00 104,157.49 

TR. ccnctsercses $1,489,188.42  $1,460,254.25 $1,476,161.48 


The bonds were counted in the place of deposit. The securities 
not examined physically included those which had been deposited 
in accordance with statutory requirements and in those cases 
verifications were obtained from officials holding the security. 
Transactions subsequent to December 31, 1937 were accounted for 
by tracing the same through the company’s books. 

The excess book value of all bonds over amortized or invest- 
ment value was $13,026.94, and is deducted as a non-admitted 
asset. 

The accrued interest on bonds not in default amounted to $18,- 
007.07 and is allowed as a non-ledger asset. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


Special deposits of bonds were confirmed by letters from the 
Treasurers of the two states following: 

Oregon, United States Treasury, Total, $25,000.00; Washington, 
United States Treasury, Total, $100,000.0. 

Under the Washington laws, the above deposit is made by the 
company for the benefit and security of all policyholders. 


CANADIAN DEPOSITS 


The laws of the Dominion of Canada require foreign casualty 
insurance companies licensed in Canada to deposit with the Min- 
ister of Finance assets equal to the reinsurance value of all its 
outstanding risks in Canada, together with other liabilities in 
Canada. 


CANADIAN BONDS, VARIOUS ISSUES: $60,898.00 


A certificate dated June 30, 19388 was received from the Re- 
ceiver General of Canada verifying this deposit, for the aggregate 
amount, par value. 

Under Section 18 of the Canadian Insurance Act whenever it ap- 
pears that the company has on deposit in Canada a sum in excess 
of the required amount, such excess may be withdrawn. 

The company increases or decreases the amount of this deposit 
according to its liabilities. 


WARRANTS: $43,498.38 


The above amount represents the book value of county and 
municipal warrants owned by the company as of December 31, 
1987, and was verified by actual count and reconciled with sub- 
sequent transactions and agrees with the company’s records. 

The accrued interest in the amount of $29.21 is allowed as a non- 
ledger asset. 

The excess book value of warrants over market value amounted 
to $5,425 and is deducted as a non-admitted asset. 


CASH IN COMPANY’S OFFICE: $966.59 
DEPOSITS IN BANKS NOT ON INTEREST: $124,138.68 
DEPOSITS IN BANKS ON INTEREST: $16,738.43 
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This asset has been verified by tracing the cash into banks on 
a subsequent date and by certificates received from the several 
depositories, reconciled to the company’s records. 

Accrued interest in the amount of $167.36 appears under non- 
ledger assets. 


PREMIUMS IN PROCESS OF COLLECTION (NET): $133,477.86 


Under the terms of a working agreement with the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, the Association collects all premiums for 
the Casualty Company, and remits sixty days thereafter. 

This item represents the net amount due after deduction of the 
amount payable for reinsurance ceded by the Casualty Company. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: $1,544.34 


This item has been deducted as a non-admitted asset. 
Deductions under assets not admitted have been commented 
upon under the various captions and need no further mention. 
The total deduction is in the amount of $29,996.28. 


RESERVE FOR LOSSES: $414,829.15 


This item is summarized as follows: 


For losses and claims other than liability .......... $30,603.15 
Reserve for unpaid liability losses ..........sess0+ 384,226.60 
Re eT eT ee Tee Tee TTT TTT Tr TTT $414,829.15 


In reviewing the claim reserves, all files were reviewed on claims 
pending as of December 31, 1937, with particular attention being 
given to those claims still open and those in suit. 

The minimum reserve for unpaid liability losses was calculated 
in accordance with the statutory requirements of Schedule “P”, 
Part 1 of the annual statement blank, and found to be $384,226.00. 
The Schedule ‘‘P” reserve was found to be $103,556.17 greater 
than the estimated liability on a case basis and has therefore been 
used as the reserve basis for unpaid liability losses. 

The amount of $6,375.02 has been set up as the reserve for loss 
adjustment expenses, on claims other than pubiic liability still 
pending. 

Prompt attention is given by the company in the consideration 
and settlement of all claims presented to it in accordance with 
the provisions of its contracts. 


UNEARNED PREMIUM RESERVE: $664,684.59 


This amount has been computed upon the basis provided for in 
annual statement blank. Test checks made by your examiners 
established the accuracy of the company’s computation. 


AMOUNT HEREAFTER PAYABLE 
FOR STATE AND OTHER TAXES: $39,507.82 


The above amount represents the estimated tax hereafter pay- 
able for Federal and premium taxes for the year 1937. The 
amount as reported under Schedule “T” was verified and no dif- 
ferences noted. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


The outstanding capital stock was verified and found to be 
$400,000 represented by 4,000 shares of a par value of $100 each. 

The surplus over all liabilities as shown in the statement is in 
the amount of $311,637.15 and a surplus as regards policyholders 
in the aggregate amount of $711,637.15. 

All other items of liabilities not specifically mentioned were 
approved as correct. 

Taking part in this examination were Messrs. George B. Avery, 
L. J. Gay, Oscar Levinson, and A. T. Drew of the Washington 
Insurance Department. 


CONCLUSION 


This examination discloses a very satisfactory financial condi- 
tion and indicates efficient management of the business of the 
company, 

The conservative policy both in underwriting and investments 
is reflected in the company’s steady growth during the years of 
its existence, 

Acknowledgment is made of the courteous assistance of the offi- 
rs and their staff throughout the course of the examination. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. H. Tarbell 
Examiner in Charge. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 





Employer’s confidence shattered . . . staff 


morale crushed . . . a trained employee lost 
. . . these are the intangible consequences of 


embezzlement! 


Because of them, the Companies below 
always stress to employers the vital impor- 
tance of selecting job applicants carefully, 
and are continuously alert in suggesting ways 
by which exposure to embezzlement can be 
eliminated or minimized. 


In addition to these preventive measures, loss 
of funds is insured against by the new DIS- 
COVERY BOND, broadest adaptation of 
dishonesty bonding. It links in a single con- 
tract, future protection with coverage back 
through the past to the day the bonded 
employee was hired. 





American Surety 
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New York Casualiy 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 


These Companies write Fidelity Bonds covering 
more than 1,750,000 gainfully employed workers 
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PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Examined 


An examination of this company by the Insurance Department 
of Pennsylvania as of June 30, 1938, revealed that the company 
possessed capital, $200,000; surplus, $100,693; unpaid claims, 
$200,700, of which $173,409 was automobile liability; unearned 
premiums, $356,386; total admitted assets, $938,529. The income 
during the first six months of 1938 amounted to $656,903, and 
disbursements for losses and claim adjustments, $227,429. 

Real estate was listed at $132,115, fhe same amount shown in 
the year-end statement. The examiners reduced the value of 
collateral loans from $18,498 to $5,000, in view of shrinkage in 
the value of the collateral securing these loans. Bondholdings 
were carried at an amortized value of $445,782. Cash in the 
company’s office totaled $15,361 while deposits in trust companies 
and banks amounted to $98,887. Premiums in course of collection 
not over three months due were listed at $249,727. 

The examination was concluded without any special comment, 
excepting that the examiners questioned why all the stock cer- 
tificates of the Associated Fire Insurance Company of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, which was liquidated in 1934, with all assets trans- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania Casualty Company after payment 
of its liabilities, had not been surrendered. The examiners sug- 
gested that every effort be made to call in such certificates for 
eancellation. The report was dated August 8, 1938. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 
CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Action 


This company was authorized, September 21, 1938, by Insurance 
Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of Pennsylvania, to return to policy- 
holders 25% of the premium on other than minimum premium 
risks for the fourth quarter of the year 1938. 
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POSTAL MUTUAL Indemnity Company, 


Dallas, Texas 


Semi-annual Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of June 30, 1938, 
showed surplus, $41,557; unpaid claim reserves, $10,325; unearned 
premium reserve, $42,228; total admitted assets, $107,173. Cash 
in banks amounted to $32,000 while mortgages on real estate 
totaled $20,024. U. 8S. Government bonds of $10,164 and County 
and Municipal Bonds of $29,275 were also listed among the assets, 
Premiums in course of collection were $4,969. 

The officers of the company are: President, C. A. Sammons: 
vice presidents, A. M. Watson and ©. C. Yost; secretary, G. 
Anderson. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance Co., 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New Hospitalization Plan Offered 


Home Office and field salaried employees of the Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, are being offered 
on a cooperative basis the Company’s new Hospitalization Insur- 
ance plan. 

In an announcement by President Robert J. Maclellan to all 
employees, the principal features of the new plan are outlined 
as follows: 

Hospital Board, starting with first day of confinement, con 
tinuing for 28 days if necessary, at a maximum daily rate of 
$4.00; additional fees for hospital extras to cover operating 
room, anesthetic fee, and miscellaneous; allowances covering 
surgeon’s fees in connection with operation in three classes 
major, intermediate and minor. 

Employees are permitted to take the plan for themselves 
alone; for themselves and one dependent; and for all depend- 
ents, upon a graduated premium scale. 

The coverage does not extend to such disabilities as may be 
incurred in active company service, that would come under 
Workmen’s Compensation laws. 

The coverage for dependents under surgeon’s operation fees 
is one-half the face amount of that allowed the employee. 

Any hospital approved by the American Medical Association 
or the American College of Surgeons may be selected by the 
Insured, who also has the choice of a surgeon to perform the 
operation. 

This hospitalization, through the Company’s Group Department, 
is now being offered business firms generally throughout the 
Provident territory in those States where this type of coverage 
is permitted by law. 


SUNSET CASUALTY Company of America, 
Olympia, Washington 


Examined 


A first examination report, dated September 26th, of this 
company by the Washington Insurance Department, covered the 
period from the commencement of business, January 21, 1935 to 
July 31, 1938. The report showed the company to possess 4s 
of July 31st, capital, $100,000; surplus, $102,578, of which $2,575 
was earned and $100,000 contributed; unpaid claims, $170; un 
earned premiums, $1,918; borrowed money, $1,500; total admitted 
assets, $207,016. Gross premium writings during this period 
totaled $3,813, while total disbursements amounted to $11,400. 
The company’s principal assets consists of U. 8S. Treasury bonds 
of par value, $200,000. Appreciation of $5,250 on this portfolio 
during the year made the gain in surplus of $2,578 possible. 

The Sunset Casualty Coinpany of America is under the same 
management as the Sunset Life Insurance Company of America, 
both companies being owned and controlled by the American 
Underwriters Corporation. Officers of the company are: Chairman 
of the Board, William A. Eastman; president, James P. Neal; 
secretary, F. M. Burt; treasurer, E. W. Scott; vice presidents, 
Charles O’Connor, F. J. Englert, L. A. Muessel, Caleb W. Baldwin; 
general counsel, Robert D. Williams. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of May 31, 1938, by the 
State Insurance Department of Washington, showed the com- 

ny to possess claim reserves, $1,316; unearned premiums, $23,020; 
total liabilities, $25,473; total assets, $25,409. Net premium writ- 
ings for the first five months of 1938 totaled $18,324. Loss and 
loss expense payments during this period totaled $6,616. The 
report was dated July 12, 1938, 

The Teachers Insurance Company was incorporated February 
20, 1934 and authorized to issue life and accident and health 
insurance. It received its certificate of authority on June 8, 
1986 and was last examined January 30, 1937. The liability of 
members is two times the amount of the premium usually charged 
by solvent stock insurance companies for insuring like or similar 
risks for the same term. 

The officers of the company are: President, Emery Asbury; 
vice president, R. KE. Cook; secretary-treasurer, R. F. Bown; 
medical advisor, Dr. G. H. Smith. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


Appointments 


G. A. Mavon was recently appointed resident vice president of 
this company. Mr. G. A. Mavon is president of G. A. Mavon & Co., 
at Chicago, Illinois, and has been handling business for the 
Trinity for some time. 





UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Allied Mortgage Bonds to be Retired 


The Directors of this company recently authorized the placing 
of its subsidiary, the Allied Mortgage Companies, Inc., in posi- 
tion to retire, at par, plus accrued interest, on December 1, 1938, | 
all of the remaining outstanding bonds of said mortgage com- | 
pany, which, on December 1, 1933, were issued in exchange, par 
for par, for the bonds of certain mortgage companies which 
were secured by the deposit with trustees of mortgages, guar- 
anteed by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
The entire issue of these bonds amounted to $5,977,000.00, all 
maturing in twenty years, or, on December 1, 1953. 

Since their date of issue, the Allied Mortgage Companies, Inc. 
has retired bonds totalling a par value of $2,815,000.00, largely 
through utilization of money obtained from partial liquidation 
of the collateral that was behind the bonds. This leaves bonds 
totalling a par value of $3,162,000.00 still outstanding. 

A call is to be immediately issued for the presentation of these 
outstanding bonds on December 1, 1938, for retirement at par, 
plus accrued interest. 





This issue of bonds was guaranteed, both as to principal and 


interest, by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, and con- | 
stitutes the only bonds, the principal of which was guaranteed. | 


It is gratifying to note that in such a comparatively short 
period of time the company has been able to arrange for the | 


retirement of this entire issue of bonds, and it is understood | 
that the company will take over all of the remaining collateral | 


now securing the remaining outstanding bonds to be redeemed, 


at a conservative appraisal of the present worth of the collateral, | 


charging off to loss any deficiency that may exist between such 
conservative present value and the par value, plus interest, of 
the redeemed bonds. | 
Of special importance is the fact that the action now being 
taken, as a practical matter, terminates all liabilities of the com- 
pany growing out of the business of guaranteeing mortgages, 
except its contingent liability as guarantor of interest, but not of 
Principal, on the outstanding debentures issued by the Associated 
Mortgage Companies, Inc. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 
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Aetna Casualty ona Surety, Hartford. 


(Dividend Action) ..........seee- Oct. 387 
Aetna Fire Group, Hartford. 

(Marine Field Changes)..... F—June 102 

(Addition to Marine Staff)...F—July 164 

(Marine Mana , ~ Deceased)..F—Aug. 226 

(New Inland rine Office)..F—Sept. 296 


Aetna Insurance, Hartford. 
(Regular Dividend) .............. Oct. 377 
Aetna Life, Hartford 


(Receives “Grand Prix’’).. - 267 

(Dividend Action) ........ce.eo.~ 
Agricultural Insurance, Sot gg 

(Regular Dividend)......... F—Sept. 296 
Alaska General Juneau. 

(Incorporated) ........eeee0. F—Sept. 296 
Allied Canton Mutual, Boston. 

6 OOS F—May 40 
Allied Underwriters, Dallas. 

OOO CaS C—Sept. 267 


Allstate Ins. Co., Chicago. 
(Official Changes) 
C—July 161—F—July 164 
(Alexander Chairman) ...... F—Sept. 296 
(Chairman Appointed) ........... Oct. 387 
America Fore Group, New York. 
(Western Hail & Farm Dept. Consol- 
SURCOE) «ccccccvcvecccceocees —May 40 
(Edmundson Advanced) ....F—June 102 
American Automobile, St. Louis. 
(Dividend Action).........+.+++. July 161 
American ae Cas., er ut 
y 


rear a a 
American Druggists yire, Cincinnati. 

(Rate Deviation Upheld) ........ 485 
American ge e Fire, New York. 

(Absorbs Bldg. Corp.) ........+.- Nov. 485 
American Exch. Undes. .. New York. 

(Change in Management)..... F—May 40 
American Fidelity Casualty, Richmond. 

(Dividend Action) .............6- Oct. 387 
American Insurance, Newark. 

CHEER TVEEERE)  .ccccccccecs F—Aug. 226 
American Motorists Fire, Chicago 

(Incorporated)..F—June 102, yune 91 
American Motorists, Chicago. 

(Dividend Action) bass senseee C—July 161 

(Dividend Action) ............... Nov. 
American Re-Insurance, New York, N. , 

(Dividend Action) ........... C—May 35 
American Reserve, New York. 

(Dividend Action) .......... F—July 164 
American States, Indianapolis. 

(Dividend Action) ........+. C—Sept. 267 
auegene - roma? ork. 

ffers New idelity ial. -C—May 35 

(Pinanches Statement)....... C—June 91 

DED. | ctciiexicyeccceow C—July 161 

(Waters, Treasurer) ..........++. Oct. 387 
Anchor Insurance, Providence. 

(Casualty Powers Secured). -F—May 40 


Associated Factory Mutual Fire. 

(Refunds Unchanged) ........... Nov. 486 
Associated Hospital Service, Philadelphia. 

(New Hospital Association) . C—July 161 
Acnpctated Indemnity, San Francisco. 

8S. Moorhead, President) ..C—Aug. 208 

Acumen Mut. Hos wr Service, Detroit. 

(Recently Licensed) ........ C—July 162 
Associated Reciprocal Exch., New York. 


Sd 


(Mid-Year Report) ........ F—Sept. 296 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City. 

1llth Dividend) ............ F—Sept. 297 
Atlantic Ins. Co., Dallas. 

(Semi-Annual Statement).. ..C—Sept. 267 
Atlantic Mutual. New York. 

ee Ee ee F—May 41 
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Rating to eg "pationai Bureau) ...... 


Tavern Bond 


Yankees Return to 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Atlas Industrial zo ven 


(Receiver Appointed) ...... —Sept. 297 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford. 

(New State Agen Re F—June 102 

(Marine Dept. Changes)...... F—July 164 

(Stinson Retiring) ......... F—Sept. 

(Regular Dividend) ........ F—Sept. 297 


Auto Mutual Indemnity Co., New York. 
(Assessment Levied) ....... C—Sept. 267 
Baltimore American, New York. 
(Extra Dividend Continued).F—July 165 
Baltimore a Baltimore. 


CREED Sc néasecccccsscccevces Oct. 377 

(Surplus Fund) eieihusvhedeataed Oct. 377 
Bankers & Shippers, New York. 

(Regular Dividend) ........ F—Aug. 226 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity, Columbus. 

COSCHOTEOED co cccccscesccccced C—July 162 
Blackstone Mutual, Providence. 


Merger Compl eted) icomie hes F—July 165 
(Service Offices Established).F—July 165 


Boston Casualty, Boston. 
rar Nov. 503 
Boston Insurance, Boston. 
UF are Oct. 377 
British American Assur., Toronto. 
Oe F—Sept. 298 
British Oak, London. 
(Change in Control) ........ F--Sept. 298 


Buckeye Union Casualty, Catambes. 


(Semi-Annual Statement). . 208 





(In Liquidation) ...... aid 35 

(Liquidator’s Report) ........... Nov. 503 
California Casualty Ind., San Francisco. 

(June 30th Statement) ........... Oct. 387 
Canadian General, Toronto. 

(Recent Developments) ......... Nov. 486 
Carolina Home, Sumter. 

(Process of Organization) ...-F—June 103 
Casualty Underwriters, Dallas. 

(Financial Statement)........ C—May 35 

(Receiver Appointed)........ C—Sept. 267 
Central Mutual Cas., Kansas City. 

(Semi-Annual Statement) es eeses Nov. 503 
Central Mutual of Chicago. 

(Assessment Resisted) ..... C—July 162 

Co Postponed)...... C—Aug. 208 

(Assessment Levied) ............ Nov. 503 
Central Mutual Plate Glass, Chicago. 

(Receivership Dismissed) ........ Nov. 503 


Congr Sure aresy & Ins. Corp., Kansas City. 
E. innis, President) C—Aug. 208 
odiner iameaie, Hartford. 
(Correction) 
(Medical Policy Issued) .......... 
Chicago Brick Exchange Ins. ee 
SE stscketaccaraces June 91 
Citizens iaepalty, New York. 
CEE. cicciccecceseecdcseeed Oct. 388 
Li ebowitz Director) ............Nov. 503 
Co _— bers New York. 


CN 0 654.06.604) 5000006908 Oct. 388 
Cones Casualty, Los Angeles. 

(Stock Permit Requested) ........ Oct. 388 
Concord Cas. & Surety, New York. 

(Liquidatin Dividends)....C—June 91 
Continental sualty, Chicago. 

(Files New Auto Rates)...... C—May 35 
Dividend Action) .......... C—Sept. 268 
New Hospital Plan)........ C—Sept. 268 

Corroon-Reynolds Group, New York. 

(New Coast Manager)..... ..-F—June 103 

(Dividend) a] 87 


(Dividends) ........... 


Surety Limits on Federal Bonds ............ ons 
Decision, Wisconsin ........C 

- Nov. Taxes and More Taxes ............ vovennndly 
, F 


Texas Rate Changes ......... basesneeben woes 

Treating Dangerous Locations ............++++. 
Unauthorized Insurance ..........+.ssse+s an < 
Underwriting Results > 1937 Cc 
Unearned Premium Form ........... F 


or 
Unlicensed Insurance Covers F. H. A. Loans F 


Valuations Report ...........++. eoccves oneoal 
ee Be BD in .000cncccceseggncsnccoocccons 
War Risk Rules Altered by x Me. UB. ccc 


Western Factory Insura .F 
Windstorm ny ny —"Gone with the wind” F 
‘u 


ndamentals .........++.++. 





rance Association 





Dearborn Natl., Detroit. 
(Ohio Special’ Agent)......... F—July 166 
Druggists Mut., Algona. 
Rg in Nebr.) ......- F—Aug. 227 
Bagi aaa New York. 
MRTMEMOE) occ cccicccevceces C—Sept. 268 
Pm ,_ Freeport. 
(Semi-Annual Statement)....C—Aug. 208 
Educators Mutual, Lancaster. 
mL pereee BD) sccsccccccess Oct. 388 
re Mutu cago. 
(Examined BE) ccocccccvepecss codecs Nov. 504 
Basie ers Casualty, Dalias. 
(Dividend Action) .....+..... C—May 35 
Employers Group, Boston. 
(Linscott Retired) .......... F—May 41 
en Inter-Ins. Exch., Waco. 
eceiver Apoctasee) egecons C—May 35 
Emplo ers Reins. heey Kansas City. 
dend Action) .........+. C—May 35 
Eauitable Fire, Charleston. 
Reduce Par) ...cccccscsccccccces Oct. 378 
Erie Insurance Exch., Erie. 
(ananee Statement)....... Cc— 36 
(Rating) ....... F—June 104, Cute 92 
(Rating Increased) .....seccsceees . 389 
Excelsior Ins. of New_York. 
(Premium Volume Up)...... F—June 104 
COEVERERE) ccc ccceccccvcesees F—June 104 
(Agency Agreement) ....... o+eee NOV. 
Excess Ins. Co., New York. 
(Board Changes) ............ C—May 36 
(Officers Re-elected) ......... C—May 36 
(Examination a ore Oct. 
Exchange Fire & Marine, San Francisco. 
mane” APPFOVEE) cecccccceces F—July 166 
Br port Insurance, New York. 
apital Increase) .......... F—May 41 


Wactery Mutual Lia., Providence. 
(New Coverage) ............ C—June 92 
Farm Bureau Mut. Auto., Columbus. 
(Examination Report) ossebe C—May 36 
Farmers Auto. Ins. Ass’n, Pekin. 


(Financial Statement) ....... C—May 50 
Farmers’ Mut. Auto., Madison. 
(Examination Report) ....... C—May 4h 


Farmers Mut. Reinsurance, Chicago. 
CHRremimed) cccccccscsccoesccce --Nov. 489 
Federal Insurance, Jersey City. 


CERES). | 6c ccccdeccctessse F—June 104 
(Staff Advancements) ..........+- Oct. 378 
Federal Undrs. Exch., Galveston. 
(Financial Statement) ....... C—May 51 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. 
(Dividend Action) .......... ug. 208 
(OSRPOSTIOMD | ccc crsicccccs coceveves Oct. 408 
Fire Association, sppeenenn. 
(Hatch Vice President)...... a 166 
(Extra Dividend) ..........+es. ov. 489 
Fireman’s Fund Ind., San Siciutee 
(Dividend Action) ........... C—May 51 
Fireman’s Fund ran. San Francisco. 
(Diamond Jubilee) ........... —May 41 
(Staff Advancements) ....... F—June 104 
(Regular Dividend) ......... F—July 166 
(Eastern Dept. Changes)....F—Sept. 298 
Firemen’s Group, Newark. 
(Official Changes) ........... F—July 167 
(Brown Names Secretary).. ae 227 
(Resources Advance) .........+++. 379 
(Regular Dividend) ......... <r 489 
Fireman’s Mutual, Providence. 
(Staff Advancements) .........++- ct. 380 
First Kentucky Fire, uisville. 
Ce ee rrayra une 105 
Fitchburg Mut. Fire, Fitchburg, , Mass. 
(Staff Advancements)........ —July 167 
515 








Fonciere Ins. Ltd., Borie. 


(Withdraws from U. 8.) ......... Nov. 489 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. 

(Staff Promotions) .......... F—May 41 
Franklin Mutual, Chicago. 

(To Be Liquidat ed) .........C—July 163 


General Acc. re & Life Assur. Corp. 
8S. Branch, "Philadelphia (J. H. Grady 
Becomes U. 'S. Attorney)....C—May 51 


General Indemnity Exch., St. Louis. 
(Financial Statement)....... C—May idl 
General Reins. Corp., New York. 
(Evans Resigns) ...........- C--May dl 
(Dividend Action) ..C—July 163 


General Trans. Cas., New York. 


(Recently Licensed) ........ C—May 52 
George Rogers Clark 7 * Rockford, f 

See Amer. Benefit Cas.)..... C—May 35 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine, | i 

(Extra Dividend) ........... F—July 168 


Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls. 
(Western Inland Marine Dept. gee). 


May - 


Globe Indemnity, New York. 


(Quarterly Statement) ....... C—May 52 
PERRUES TIGGE) 00 cccccccsiccceces Oct. 408 
tlobe .—o Huron, 8s. D. 
(New Com ny) pues ecenn tel ‘—June 106 
Globe & Republ e, Patiadeiphis.. 
Or —July 168 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New xe rk, 





(Additional Stock Retired). ° May 42 

(New Officers) .............+. F—June 105 

(Philadelphia Office) ........ F—June 105 

(Statement Figures) ........ F—Ang. 227 
Government Personnel Auto, San Antonio. 

ED sdedacreeverescsnseet Nov. 504 
Great American Group, N. Y. 

(Western Dept. Promotion). 9 299 

Oe rear. . 490 
Great American Indemnity, New teen: 

(Dividend Action) .......... C—July 163 

aR. ee er ere Met, 408 

(Loss Reserves Carried) .........) Nov. 504 
Great American Ins., N.-.Y. 

(Examination Report) ..... .-F—Aug. 228 
Great Central Mutual, Peoria. 

(New Company) ............ C—June 91 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit. ae 

OE DE ONE) Kscccccccccccs Nov. 505 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., New York. 

CUED coda cccccccdscescocece Oct. 4°9 

Julf Insurance, Dallas. 

(Examination Tele iwense F—July 168 
Halifax Fire, 

(Baillie General BD ccvccce — 107 

(Assistant Mer. Appointed)... —Aug. 238 
Hanover Fire, New York. 

CO aaa F—June 107 

(Montgomery Clark Dead)...F—Aug. 238 

(Hubbard President) ............. Oct. 380 

CEPUEEED wocbcactcessccesccccced Oct. 380 


Hardware Dealers Mut. Fire, Stevens a. 
(Examination Report) Nov. 490 
t. Fire, "Eansnpetin. 


Hardware Mu 


(New Title § dopted) bvaende F—June 107 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford. bs 
(Production Forum) ............ Nov. 505 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford. 2 
(Dividend Action) .............- Nov. 305 
Home Fire Marine, San Francisco. 
CHEVERORE) §— cccccccccccccccce F—Sept. 299 


Home Fire Security, N. Y. 
(Loan Agreement Extended). F—July 177 


(Interest Reduced) .......... F—July 177 
Home Insurance of New York. 

Allen Joins Organization)..F—June 107 

(Regular Dividend) ......... F—July 178 

(Bethune ‘Ontario Megr.)...... oe. 238 

Tromenantive Figures) ....... F—Au 

| a in Halifax) eT. 499 

(Extra Dividend) ............... Nov. 499 

(Schulte poe bbatdsecatses Nov. 499 
Home Mutual Cas., Appleton. 

CEES) © ccccccccesesesecs C—Aug. 208 
Hospital oom, Inc., * aoeel Castle. 

(Charter Le ay te i alainaeil aad C—July 163 
Hospital Service Ass’n, Omaha. 

(Recently Licensed) ........ C—July 163 
Illinois Fire of Peoria. 

New President) ............ F—Sept. 299 
Income Guaranty, South Bend. 

(Withdraws from Missouri) ...... Oct. 409 


Indemnity Ins. Co., eg we 
(Enters Puerto Rican Field) .C 
Industrial Ind., San Francisco. 


—July 163 


DE oi steschenscenaceesees Oct. 409 
Industrial Mutual Lia., oe 

Ge CUED acccccescctoccecos cet. 410 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia. 

(Rupprecht Joins Staff) .F—June 107 
Insurance Co. of Pa., Philadelphia. 

(Regular Dividend) ......... F—Aug. 239 


Insurors Indemnity & Ins. Co., Tales: 
(Examined) cC_tuly 163 
(Semi- Annual ..C—Aug. 212 


Statement) 
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Intercounty Sey Plan, Abington. 
(Certificate of Authority) .......Nov. 505 
Inter-Ins, Exch., Los Angeles. 
(Examined) ....C—Aug. 212, F—July 178 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. 


(Sec. French Resigned)...... F—June 108 
(Staff Advancements) ...... F—Sept. 299 
rrr tr F—Sept. 299 


Iowa Mutual Liab., Cedar Rapids. 

(See Preferred Class Mut.)..C—July 175 
Keystone Ind., Philadelphia. 

(Assessment Ordered Levied) ... 
Jamestown Mutual, 

(Dividend Action) . 
Jefferson Auto Mut. Cas., New York. 

(Liquidating Dividend)...... C-—-Sept. 285 
Jersey Ins. of New York. 

(In Process of Organization).F—July 178 

(Succeeds New Jersey Ins.)..F—Sept. 299 
Liberty Mutual, Boston. 


Oct. 410 
Jamestown. 
C—Sept. 285 


Barna ee Nov. 506 
Life & Casualty Ins., Nashville. 

(Dividend Action) ........... C—Sept. 285 
Lititz Agricultural Mut., Lititz. 

CHEBRRMEMOE) 20 ccccccecccdccccecess Oct. 380 
Lloyds remy New York. 

(Liquidating Dividend) ...... C—July 168 
Lloyds Guarantee P ee i Dallas. 

(New Lloyds)...F—Aug. 239, C—Aug. 222 
a. Assurance. 4 

(New Canadian Manager) ........ Oct. 380 
Lumbermens Mut. Cas., Chicag 

(Premium Volume Up)....... “2. -July 168 


Lumbermen’s Undr. Alliance, Kansas City. 
(Operating Ratios Favorable) ....Oct. 382 
(Comparative Statement Figures) Oct. 382 


Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston. 

COW BOSNNED cccccescncncs F—May 42 
Lumber Mutuals. 

(Establishes Pacific Dept.)...F—Aug. 239 


Manhattan Mut. Auto. Cas., New —- 


(Semi-Annual Figures)...... C—Sept. 285 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia, 
(Dividend Action) ......... -.C—May 52 
ae tata mong | eee “C—Sept. 286 
Manufacturers Waskaabens Ind., Denver. 
(Financial Statement) ....... C—May 52 
Maritime Provinces General, Halifax. 
(New Company) ............- F—May 42 
Maryland Cuowstty, Baltimore 
Peas _—June 92 
(Call Debenture Tenders)....C—Sept. 286 
(Debentures Received) ........... Oct. 411 
Mercantile Insurance, Toronto 
(Increasing Capital)......... F—Sept. 300 
Merchants Ins., Providence. 
(Regular Dividends) ......... F—June 119 
(Comparative Figures) .. Se. 249 
(Dividends Deferred) ........ Nov. 501 
Merchants Mutual Cas., Buffalo. 
ww, ££. ern Oct. 411 
Merchants Mut. Fire, Providence. 
(Merger Completed) ........ F—July 165 
Metropolitan Inter-Ins., N. Y. 
(Examination Report) ...... F— 240 


Michigan Hospital Benefit Ass’n, Debit 


(Recently Licensed) ......... C—July 168 

(New Hospital Plan) ....... C—Sept. 286 
Michigan Surety, Lansing. 

(Executive Changes) ........ C—June 93 
Millers Mutual Fire, Alton. 

DED cadccbesignecnsepensd Oct. 383 


Minnesota State Life, Minneapolis. 

(In Receivership) C—M 
Monarch i - reemeneen Mass. 

(Munsell Dies) .........+++e+e++-NOV. 506 
Motor Indemnity Ass’ n, “South ‘Bend. 

(Financial Statement) C—June 93 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, . 

Semi-Annual cow TS —Sept. 286 
Mutual Benefit H. & A., Omaha 

(Voluntary Reserve) ............. Oct. 411 
Mutual Church & Home, Milwaukee. 

(Henry P. MaGill, President) F—Aug. 246 
Mutual Fire of Germantown, Philadelphia. 

(Charter Amended) ..F—June 108 

(New Title Adopted). F—June 108 
Mutual Standard Cas., Kansas City. 

(Process of Organization)....C—Aug. 222 
Mutual Union Life, Seattle. 

(Purchases Northwestern < & Acc.) 


coves eéeees ay 52 





—Sept. 287 

Nat'l Auto. Owners Inter.-Ins., Gladstone. 

(Financial Statement) ...... C—May 52 
National Casualty, Detroit. 

(Dividend Action) ........... C—Sept. 287 

(R. M. Clark, Director) .......... Oct. 411 
National Fire, Hartford. 

eS ee F—June 108 
National F. & M., Elizabeth. 

(Capital Increase) .......... F—July 178 

(H. C. Trowbridge Dead)....F—July 178 

(New General Agent) ...... F—Sept. 300 
National Ind. Exch., St. Louis. 

(Financial Statement) sasbes C—May 53 





National Liberty, New York. 
(Examination * Report) warweens j 
(Extra Dividend) .......... uly 

National Life & om Nashviite 
ee | ere —July 168 

National Lloyd’ ‘s, Baltimore. 

(LECONSCE) =. cecccccceccccccec’ —Aug. 4 
(Recent Appointments) cowed C—Sept. 28 

National Mutual Cas., Tulsa. 

(CeewOCtEeR) .cwcccccccccccecs C—July 168 

National Petroleum Mutl., Philadelphia. 
(Guarantee Capital) .......... —May 58 

National Security, Omaha. 

(COTTOCTIOR) — cccccccccccssecs F—July 179 

National Surety Co., New York. 
(Liquidation Re ort) vapeuse C—June 93 
(Initial Dividend) ............... Oct. 412 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh. 
(Comparative waperes) eosin F—Aug. 246 
(Extra Dividend) ........... F—Ang. 246 

Netherlands Insurance, The Hague. 
(Enters Inland Marine)...... —Aug. 247 


4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore. 


(Dividend Declared) ........ g. 222 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. 
(Regular Dividend) ......... —June 108 
OOOO LS F—July 179 
CEE, PPUUREOED cccccccccesenos Oct. 383 
(Regular Dividend) .............. Oct. 383 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’n. Fire, Trenton. 
(Dividend Action) ........... —Aug. 247 
New Jersey Mfgrs. Cas., Trenton. 
(Dividend Action) ........... C—Aug. 222 
New York Casualty, New York. 
POO Nov 306 
New York Indemnity, New York. 
CE ED. Svcccacoscsecd C—July 168 
(Liquidating Dividend)...... C—Sept. 287 
New York State Ins. Fund. 
(Sayer Executive Director) ...... Nov. 506 
Northern Assur., London. 
(Staff Promotion) Din aeieden F—June 109 
(Govt. Wheat Coverage)...... F—Aug. 247 
North River, New York. 
eae F—Aug. 248 
Northwestern Casualty, Seattle. 
(Examination Report) .......... ov. 
Northwestern F. & M., Minneapolis. 
(Examination — Report) cdcne F—June 100 
Northwestern Life & Acc., Seattle. 
(See Mut. Union Life) ...... C—Sept. 287 
Northwestern Mut. Fire Ass’n., Seattle. 
CHRRATRIMAEIOR) cccccvcccccce F—Sept. 300 
Norwich Union Ind., New York. 
(Maemichael Vice President) honeew Oct. 412 
Occidental Insurance, San Francisco. 
(Dividend Action) ........... F—Anug. 248 
hio Mut., Salem. 
(New President) siieinadaie entice F—June 118 
Ohio State Ins. Fund, Columbus. 
ED nn nd wan goce-s-oel C—Sept. 287 
Ohio State Life, Columbus. 
CROEIIRNNED - coccccccesses C—June 8% 
(New a Pemey) .cecce C—Aug. 222 
PORES C—Sept. 287 
ola Faith fn Life, Longview, Texas. 
ON a . 202 


'—Sept 
Old Eios Auto. Insurors, indévenpelle. 
(Financial Statement) C—June 93 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles. 


(New Type Contract) ............ Oct. 413 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles. 
(Dividend Action) ........... t. 292 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco. 
Cee BEND cc iccodcsvees F—tTuly 180 
(Assets and Volume Rise)...F-—Aug. 248 
Paramount Fire, New York. 
(Incorporating) ........cccccess. Nov. 499 
Pavonia Fire, Jersey ay. 3 - 
(Dissolution i. ..-Nov. 500 
Pawtucket Mut. ire, Seen 
re er F—June 118 
Pearl Assur., London, 
(Inland Marine Dept.)........ F—Aug. 249 
(Home Office Statement)..... F—Aug. 249 
(Remittance to U. S. Br.)....F—Sept. 307 
(Gallagher Transferred) ......... Oct. 383 
(Stevens & Hopps Retiring) ..... Nov. 301 
sh eee | Casualty, Lancaster. 
CHERUEEMOT) cc ccccccccsccsceccces ov. 512 
Pennsylvania Ind. Fire Corp., Philadelphia. 


(Rejects Dividend Policies). F—Sept. 307 
Penn. Lumbermen’s Mut., Philadelphia. 
(New President) F—June 118 


Pennsylvania Mfgrs. Ass’n Cas., Phila. " 
(Dividend Action) ........... C—Sept. 292 
(Dividend Action) ...........+++. Nov. 512 

Phoenix Insurance, Hartford. 3 
(Regular Dividends) ........ F—June 118 

Pilot Reinsurance of New York. 

GREED wedcccccccvevceceveses Oct. 3&4 


Pioneer Ce-operative Fire, Greenville. 
(Correction) F—June 118 

Pioneer Equitable, Lebanon. 
(Withdraws from Illinois). 


F—May 58 
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Postal Life Cas., Kansas ay. 
(Plan Changed) ............. C—Aug. 223 
Postal Mut, Ind., Dallas. 
(Entering Fire Business)....F—June 119 
(Semi-annual Statement) ........Nov. 512 
Prairie State Farmers, Bloomington. 
OND © o.vns-6542 0h ss60408 —July 168 
Preferred Accident, New York. 
(Dividend Action) ........... C—Sept. 292 
Preferred Class Mut., Cedar Rapids. 
(Application for Receiver Dismissed) 
C—July 174 
Professional Undrs., Grand Rapids. 
(Financial Statement) oaeeceue C—May 53 


Providence-Washington, Providence. 
(Western Marine Manager)...F—May 58 
(Examination Completed) ...F—Sept. 308 
ra errr Oct. 385 


St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. — 


(CORMOITIOGE in b0ccscnvccdecd C—June 93 
Seaboard Surety, New York. 

(Dividend Action) ............ C—May 53 
Security Fire, Davenport. 

SEES Oe a F—July 180 


Service Fire, New York. 


(Capital Increase Completed) P me 4 63 

(Enters Many States) ........ —Aug. 250 
Service Ins. Co., Chattanooga. 

(New Organization) eeceeee.-C—July 175 
Southern Undrs., Houston. 

(Change In Control) ......... F—Aug. 250 

C—Aug. 223 

Southwest Mut. Cas., Oklahoma City. 

(In Liquidation) ............. C—Aug. 223 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Mass. 

(Dividend Action) ........... -----Oct. 385 


Springfield Group Springfield, Mass. 


Teachers Insurance, Seattle. 


SED. San deasnteeis'dsoaee ee Nov. 513 
Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville: 

(Capital Reduction) ......... C—Aug. 223 
Texas Employers’, Dallas. 

CHORE Esc cccccccccceces C—July 175 


Tokio Marine & Fire, New York. 

(Kelsey Deceased) ........scccves Oct. 385 
Toronto General, Toronto. 

(Recent Developments) bbasasedes Nov. 486 
Tower Mutual Ins., Cincinnati. 

(Rehabilitation Ordered) ...-C—Sept. 292 


(Liquidation Order) .............. Oct. 413 
Transportation Insurance, ese 

(Enters Many States) ........ . 250 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford. 

SEE. vcasddaawceces evel C—June 108 


Trinity Universal, Dallas. 
(Examined) ....C—July 175, F— Vuly 180 











ves Accident & White Cross, London. Canadian Appointments) ...F—Sept. 314 y 
70. 6. Branch: Mixetsined}....C--Jely 17¢ Stained baal Apes | erent ry P (Appointments) ............s00+. Nov. 513 
Provident Life & Acc., Chattanooga. (Appointment) .............. C—June 93 Truck Ins. Exch., Los Angeles. a 
Increased Production) eer C—May 53 Standard Fire, Trenton. Ui haar regs J Statement) senate C—May 53 
Semi-Annual Statement) ....C—Aug. 223 TEEN, shin aassatc490 000 F—July 180 Twin City Fire, Minneapolis. _ 
(Hospitalization Plan) ..........Nov. 512 Standard Lloyds, Houston. tian tl one ee oe 120 
» FF ) a ere ept. . “ . 
Rdiar Dividend)” ag iu F—Sept. 314 Standard Surety & Cas., New York. (Examined) ...........s.e- —June 109 
Reliance Insurance, Philadelphia. (Kelsey Elected President)....C—May 53 Union Mutual — Montpelier. i 
(Regular Dividend) ......... F—June 119 monet ne Bureau).. c—Fuly ee oor See t) Benet v. 501 
Reinsurance Corp., New York. ED cbse bs vseteosved —Aug. nion Mutual Fire, Providence. 
Examination Rep ~~ Daan May 58 CG TE) accvcccveceevsees ---Oct. 413 _ (Staff Advancements) ............ Oct. 380 
tNow Licensed = 17 ‘atates). 7 Jo, 119 State Auto. Mutual, Columbus. United —— Ass’n., Albuquerque. aa 
SME, « ucncecckacsossned F—July 180 CO) eer C—Sept. 292 (Licensed) ......-++...-.+++ -—Sept. 292 
Republic Insurance, Dallas. var? a Soc., Clovis, N, mM ~o ae "Comneeny Cas., eee, Sept. 202 
lar Dividend) .......... F—M 62 LACOMBCH) cccccccccscccccecs —Sept. 202 jj§§ (New Company) ............ — . 
Rhode Island i. aay = State Farm Fire, Bloomington. United Services Auto., Fort Sam Houston. 
(Regular Dividends) ......... F—June 119 (Drops Farm Fire Business)..F—May 63 (Financial Statement) ....... C—June 116 
(Comparative Figures) ...... F—Aug. 249 State Ins. Fund, New York. United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore. 
(Dividends Deferred) ........... Nov. 501 (Commission Chosen) .,...... C—July 175 CUES TRIER 6 occ tnncncessesse Nov. 513 
eeetes Dmmmenee SestGord . E Stating Cagsalty, Cateage. c-M 53 — Fag vane Seen. mw. Ze os om 
5 : ‘ ame Changed) ............ —May Semi-Annua atement) .... ug. 22 
{Financial Position) esahesnenel Nov. B01 wey be ny powell C—M 53 Universal Insurance code City. ¥ 
<aeaageee re oe DRRENRS COS.) .-...--....0—may oF (Regular Dividend) ........F—Aug. 250 
"Taher beet’ Gemavet).. .F—June 119 Sterling Mut. Cas.. Detroit. Western Assur. Co., Toronto. 
(Tupper Retired) *F—June 119 (Organization Suspended) ..C—Sept. 292 (New Director) .............. F—Sept. 298 
Royal Indemnity. New York. ae ty Fire foxch Rew Tork, J 119 Western Casualty, Chicago. 
: : ; Sens SIS Baeweage) .--.5—Vane PED see seesnprencsacs C—Aug. 224 
(Favorably Examined) ...... C—Aug. 223 k (Exa 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, N. on Sean y & uw“ 94 Wolverine Insurance, Lansing. ‘a 
(Addition to Canadian Staff) -F—May 62 (Rating Assigned) ........... C—July 175 (Semi-Annual Statement) ....C—Aug. 224 
St. Louis Fire & Marine, St. Louis. Sunset me Olympia. Workingmen’s Co-operative Ass’n, N. Y. 
(Comparative Figures) ..... F—Aug. 249 CED Foi nbtarevenicescccvas ov. 512 (To Be Liquidated) ......... C—July 175 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. -_ - Swiss Reinsurance Co., Switsérisnd, Workmen’s Sick & Death Benefit, Brooklivn. 
(Dividend Rate Increased) . —May 62 (Battershill Branch Secy.). —May 63 (Absorbs Fund) ............. C—July 175 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE & 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y., for 
November 10, 1938. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of Best’s Insurance News, Fire & Casualty Edition, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management and circulation, of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
Managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Ine., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor-in-chief, Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St. New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
J. C. Ammermuller, 79 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Wm. Otis 
Badger, Jr., 116 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 
86 Prospect Avenue, Montclair, N. J.; A. D. Baker, Lansing, Mich. ; 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. 
Betts, 127 West 79th Street, New York, N. Y.; John R. Blades, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y.; Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Wm. R. Higgins, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Albert M. Johnson, Goldfield, Nev.; Kane & Com- 
pany, 11 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; Chester B. Kellogg. 
603 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester M. Kellogg, 615 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 


Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 
Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; John MeElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Clyde A. L. Purmort, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Alfred E. Scott, 4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill.; Raymond T. 
Smith, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Louise R. Whilden, 777 East 17th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the lisi of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indiréct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is 19,500. 

Arthur Snyder, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 


1938. 
(SEAL) Elizabeth Brenner 


Notary Public, Kings Co. No. 870 Reg. 9B224. 
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